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THE WAR OFFICE 


By Tom WIntrRINGHAM 


NE of our greatest Army reformers defined the 

War Office in 1859 as “a very slow office, an 

enormously expensive office, a not very efficient 

office, and one in which the minister’s intentions 

can be entirely negatived by all his sub-departments, 
and those of each of the sub-departments by every other.” 
Any consideration of the War Office to-day needs to begin 
with these words of Florence Nightingale’s, and then to 
trace the reasons for these qualities of the past. To the 
extent that the same causes may be seen to operate still, we 
may expect the same essential qualities to exist to-day ; and 
any proposals for reforms must deal not with the modern 
shape of the symptoms but with the enduring infections that 
Seulalie them. 

It is not difficult to see reasons for the state of the War 
Office in 1859. Long before there was a War Office, the 
British Army had been a feudal organisation. Later, whatever 
standing army existed was a royal force. When the power of 
Parliament, and of the social forces that Parliament mainly 
represented, was firmly established in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, the army remained a stronghold of feudal customs 
and of the royal prerogative ; the development of the bodies 
that eventually became the War Office—bodies representing 
a measure of Parliamentary control over the army—was 
hampered by the contradictions inherent in this state of 
affairs. These contradictions led to results that now seem to 
us comic; as perhaps some of our own present experiences 
will seem comic to future generations. It was one of the 
gteat virtues of Florence Nightingale that she lacked the 
normal English sense of humour. She saw at close quarters 
the human and military effects of a system of administration 
similar to that which, sixty years later, produced the scandals 
of our Mesopotamian campaign. It was not possible for 
her, after close contact with the agony, the degradation, and 
the military waste caused by this system of administration, 
to think of it as a subject for humour. She is remembered 
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mainly as the Lady of the Lamp who cleaned up the dark 
places of our medical service, and established the noble 
discipline of nursing. But in future histories her name may 
be recognised more correctly as one who turned her lamp 
on the dark places of the War Office, and did more than any 
of her time to attempt the reform of all its administration. 
It was a task, to our present loss, beyond even her powers 
to complete. 

A brief history of the origins of the War Office will help 
to show why. When General Monk, commander of the 
army of the Commonwealth after Cromwell’s death, surren- 
dered his powers to King Charles II and was made Duke of 
Albemarle, Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief, he 
appointed his secretary “ Secretary-at-War to all the forces.” 
This was no sinecure and no office job; the first Secretary- 
at-War was killed in action at sea. His successor can have 
been little of a bureaucrat, for his office required during 
nine months of 1673 only four “ duble bottles of inke ” and 
an expenditure of £14 19s. This Secretary became more than 
a secretary to the Commander-in-Chief; he became an 
official clerk to the King, preparing and counter-signing royal 
orders for the administration of the army. 

With the revolution of 1688 the successors to this Secretary- 
at-War became the spokesmen of the King’s Army in 
Parliament, and in 1704 became political appointees, politicians 
appointed not by the King “ of his own motion,” but by the 
King on the advice of his ministers. The office was still 
small, and varied in importance; in 1720 it possessed nine 
clerks. And its position was still anomalous, because the 
Secretary was not accountable to Parliament. It was not 
until 1782 that he became—and then almost entirely for 
financial questions—tresponsible to the House of Commons. 
And almost at once a new office was created that again took 
much of the power and patronage within the Army away 
from Parliamentary control. This new office was that of 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Since the death of Monk in 1670 there had of course been 
occasional Commanders-in-Chief, or, as they were sometimes 
called, “ Field Marshals on the Staff,” but these appointments 
were held only for campaigning periods. There had been 
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THE WAR OFFICE 


no permanent Commander-in-Chief with a Staff rivalling that 
of the Secretary-at-War. In 1793 the office of the Commander- 
in-Chief was revived, and from then onwards for over a 
hundred years the Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary-at-War 
and the Secretary for War (at first a different person) were 
rival and antagonistic powers controlling the Army. 
During most of this period the Commander-in-Chief 
was of royal blood, and acted royally. The famous Duke 
of York, “‘ who had ten thousand men, and marched them 
up to the top of the hill and marched them down again,” 
made his position impregnable as Commander-in-Chief. His 
device was that known to-day as “the proper channels of 
communication.” Officers were forbidden to write to the 
Secretary-at-War or the Secretary for War except through 
the Commander-in-Chief’s office. All promotions and 
questions of discipline therefore came under the control of 
this office, and the Secretaries with their clerks (now many) 
became only two out of fifteen overlapping ay pen 
concerned with the maintenance and control of the Army. 
Few of these departments seem to have been on speaking 
terms with each other; they approached each other only 
by formal letter. A modern historian has phrased it: “the 
gentlemen of the War Department led an administrative life 
of exquisite confusion.” 

A relic of these great days remains in an Army custom 
that will have been noticed by many who correspond with 
officers. A typed letter, from an officer who maintains the 
tradition, begins with the word “ Dear” in typescript and 
the addressee’s name in handwriting. This I thought at first 
was merely old-fashioned courtesy ; later it was explained 
to me as a custom maintained because of the prevalence of 
nicknames and Christian names within the “ Army family.” 
But later still another explanation was given me by one whose 
knowledge of the history of the Army is redoubtable. 
Officers in those great days did not want clerks and copyists 
to know to whom the letters they prepared were being sent. 
And my informant reminded me of a certain letter of which 
a fair copy was needed; this letter therefore went into a 
desk drawer and never reached its addressee. We lost the 
American Colonies thereby. It seems possible that all that 
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was required to be done to this letter was the insertion of 
the correct name and titles of the officer to whom it was to 
be sent. 

The Duke of York as Commander-in-Chief might have 
led our army towards the creation of something like the 
Prussian General Staff. But unfortunately he over-reached 
himself, or rather one of his entourage did so. The historian 
of the War Office, Hampden Gordon, states that the Duke 
resigned “as a result of a notorious and unhappy scandal in 
the matter of Mary Ann Clarke, a lady who surpassed her 
previous efforts in the matter of bribery and corruption by 
obtaining for her own footman a commission as Lieutenant- 
Colonel.” Even Palmerston, then Secretary for War, with 
this and other scandals as his ammunition, could not destroy 
the power of the Commander-in-Chief’s office. It was 
settled in 1812 that Palmerston must not issue any new order 
without consent of the Commander-in-Chief, and in the event 
of dispute the matter was to be settled by what amounted 
to a committee of the Cabinet. 

By 1833 it had again become obvious that there was 
danger and disadvantage in running the Army by a system 
of authorities “ mutually independent and only connected 
together by their common subordination to the supreme 
authority of the government.”” A Commission which included 
five members of Cabinet rank recommended that the Secretary 
for War should be trusted to “ watch over the whole military 
administration of the country,” and be in fact set above the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Duke of Wellington opposed 
this recommendation. He and Sir Henry Hardinge, who later 
became Commander-in-Chief, “‘ feared the encroachment” 
—according to Hampden Gordon—“ on the Royal Preroga- 
tive. .. . The Secretary-at-War would become too semi 
the Commander-in-Chief would be a mere instrument... 
these measures, the Duke concluded, would ‘transfer the 
effective command of the Army from the King to the House 
of Commons,’ and he added in a letter addressed to Lord 
Melbourne : ‘ it has hitherto been understood that, the Army 
once voted, Parliament ought not to interfere with its 
arrangements.’” 

I believe that these words of the Duke of Wellington’s 
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represent the practice, if not the theory, of those who control 
the British Army to-day. Once Members of Parliament, the 
representatives of our democracy, have voted the money for 
an army, they should not “ interfere with its arrangements.” 
To this first main point I shall return; from the history of 
the War Office during the past hundred years I need to take 
only some examples to show that the interference by Parlia- 
ment with the arrangements of the Army has normally been 
valuable from every military point of view, and that when 
that interference has been particularly vigorous we have 
possessed, for short periods, an army nearly on a level with 
the military technique of its time. 

During the early peaceful part of Queen Victoria’s reign 
the Army was greatly we cee In 1852 it was found that 
the field guns it possessed numbered seventy, and these guns 
were of the type used at Waterloo. We continued to use the 
smooth-bore musket for many years after the French had 
adopted a rifle. And the organisation of the War Department 
had become so cumbersome and futile that, after the shock 
of the Crimean War, everything was reorganised. In 1857 
the War Department first assumed the title of “the War 
Office,” and next year its departments were housed together. 
With one exception—-the Commander-in-Chief still remained 
outside, at the Horse Guards. 

The changes made were enormous. <A body four hundred 
yeats old, the Board of Ordnance, which had stoutly main- 
tained for those centuries its own independence and its 
treasured secrets of gunnery, was swept away. The Secretary- 
at-War was amalgamated with the Soceomey for War. The 
Commissariat was hauled in from the Treasury ; audit was 
undertaken within the War Office. But all these great 
changes, undertaken during the period which includes the 
Crimean War and the Indian “‘ Mutiny,” did not change the 
essential fact: that the Army was still not directly and 
completely and all the time under control of Parliament and 
of the Secretary for War; it was also still under the control 
of an equal power, the Commander-in-Chief. Between these 
powers went on what Hampden Gordon calls “a weary 
struggle between military and ministerial control which 
lasted for nearly forty years.” 
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During half this period the Duke of Cambridge was 
Commander-in-Chief. To him “a new idea was perdition ” ; 
“he treated the War Office with polite disdain as an incon- 
venient civil rival, and whenever it suited his own convenience 
he submitted questions direct to the Queen.” He held office 
during the t period of the creation of the Prussian 
General Staff; the period when the theory and practice of 
war underwent the changes consequent on the development 
of railways, of good steels, and of standardised production, 
He cannot have been said to have struggled against the 
impact of these changes ; he did not know that they existed. 
And he and his system of command, and the men he chose 
for command, kept our army from that knowledge. 

His viewpoint is best expressed in a memorial he wrote 
protesting against the proposal that officers should cease to 
buy their Commissions in the Army. “‘ However theoretically 
objectionable, I think it (the system of purchase) has worked 
admirably in the interests of the Service since it has enabled 
us to officer our Army with gentlemen.” 

The worst abuses of the system of promotion by Purchase 
had earlier been dealt with by the Duke of York. How bad 
those traditions were, and what a weight of the past lies 
behind the idea that an officer need know nothing of his 
work, is revealed by the following quotation from the 
United Service Journal of 1833 : 

“No science was required, no service, no previous 
experience whatsoever ; the boy, let loose from school last 
week, might in the course of a month be a Field Officer. . . . 
it was no uncommon thing for a commission to be obtained 
for a child in the cradle; and when he came from college, 
the fortunate youth was at least a Lieutenant of some standing 
by dint of fair promotion. To sum up this catalogue of 
abuses, commissions were, in some instances, bestowed upon 
young ladies.” 

Duke of York, in clearing up this particular scandal, 
sent out a circular in March, 1795, asking for an immediate 
return of the number of captains in each regiment under 
twelve years of age, and of lieutenant-colonels under the age 
of eighteen. We had been at war with France for a little 
over three years. 
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Although these excrescences on the system of purchase 
had been abolished by the time of the Duke of Cambridge, 
the system itself stood in the way of all efforts to secure 
military efficiency. By 1870 a lieutenant-colonel in the 
infantry would have paid on the average {£7,000 for his 
commission and for various promotions ; in the Household 
Cavalry the same rank would have cost £13,000. It took all 
the Parliamentary skill of Gladstone to get through the 
House of Commons the Bill to abolish purchase drafted by 
Cardwell, the army reformer whose system of linked county 
regiments has lasted to this day. Then the Lords threw it 
out, and Gladstone had to use his influence on the Queen 
to cancel the Warrants which made purchase possible. This 
stroke was nicely timed to coincide with the opening of 
Goodwood Races ; otherwise it seems likely that the Lords 
would have passed a vote of censure, involving a bitter 
constitutional crisis. Cardwell was able to enforce his 
reforms, but not to abolish the office of the Commander-in- 
Chief, or to alter the Duke of Cambridge. The War Office 
grew; scandals about supplies—bayonets that bent and 
swords that buckled in the Sudan, cartridges that contained 
no powder—led to greater control over supply coming into 
the hands of the civil servants there, who were now chosen 
by examination instead of by influence. But the design of 
all material was still the responsibility of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and his view was that “the right time for making a 
change is when you cannot help it.” (How topical that 
sentence sounds !) 

It was not until 1904, as a sequel to the Report of the 
Esher Committee, that the office of Commander-in-Chief 
was abolished and the War Office took full control of the 
Army. This change came just in time for the work of the 
second great Liberal army reformer, Haldane. Haldane did 
a great deal, in the few years at his disposal, to make from 
the army which had shown its placid incompetence in South 
Africa a force that had many of the characteristics of a modern 
army. In particular, he insisted on the formation of a General 
Staff. It is a symbol of the backwardness of the British Army 
that this body was formed more than half a century after the 
Prussian General Staff. 
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Mr. L. S. Amery, in his account of the South African 
War, puts the point very bluntly : “ In 1899 every Continental 
nation possessed the most elaborate and detailed regulations 
for railways’ work in war. In Britain, owing to the absence 
of a General Staff responsible for looking ahead, the necessity 
for such arrangements had not been realised.” 

Haldane’s three main creations were the General Staff, 
the Expeditionary Force, and the Territorial Army. When 
he was carrying out these absolutely necessary reforms he 
was told, with great bitterness, that he was ruining the army. 
And much of the opposition to his proposals came from 
those “ army families ” who have been, and are still, of power 
outside the army, particularly in the House of Lords and in 
the Conservative Party. 

Haldane had to make his General Staff out of the best 
material he could find to hand. How good that material was, 
from one point of view, was shown by the effective interven- 
tion of the Expeditionary Force in 1914; it played its part 
at the Marne. How bad it was from another point of view 
may be judged from Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs ; and 
refusal to think in terms of machine-guns and heavy artillery, 
and later the nee to the tank, have their modern parallels. 
Blindness to the need for change “ until you cannot help it ” 
is the particular distinguishing feature of the War Office’s 
contribution to both the great wars of the present century. 

Since Haldane’s reforms there has been no substantial 
reform of the War Office of any sort. During the past 
hundred years we can see a tide of reforming committees— 
something over 500 such committees “sat on the War 
Office” during fifty years—and then an ebbing of the tide. 
Since 1906 there has been little real change; Hampden 
Gordon, writing in 1935, says: “thirty years of escape from 
reform of the War Office must be hailed as a notable breach 
of tradition.” I believe it is scarcely necessary to argue that 
the War Office now needs reform ; and I have dealt at length 
with its history to show that this reform will have to come 
from outside the War Office. It has never in the past come 
from within it. It has always come from Parliament, and is 
likely to continue to do so so long as Parliament fulfils its 
function in the State. 
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There is little value to be gained from any description of 
the War Office as it exists to-day. It is an immensely com- 
plicated organisation of officers and civil servants, dis- 
tinguished from other organisations of the same sort by the 
fact that it has no department or sub-department specifically 
intended for thinking, planning, and the development of a 
technique of change. It is also distinguished by the marked 
water-tightness of its compartments. A famous phrase in 
Field Service Regulations lays down, in words reminiscent of 
one of the Creeds, that “ while there is but one staff, having 
but one purpose, it is necessary that the work of the staff 
should be distributed in accordance with the nature of the 
duties to be performed.” How this division works, or is 
intended to work, is not of great importance to the would-be 
reformer. It is, however, of importance that the regulations 
under which the various branches work are of the nature and 
quality of the following : 

“The O. i/c 2nd Ech. will cause to be published in 
Part II orders and entered on A.F.B. 199A and A.F.B. 103 
all particulars obtained from reports in A.F.W. 3010, A.F.W. 
3o1r and A.F.W. 3012, A.F.W. 3034, A.F.A. 36, or from 
other official sources regarding each officer, soldier, follower 
or civilian serving with the forces in the field.” 

Any profession or industry requires its own technical 
language, its own forms for records and its own methods of 
counting. But it is possible even for the outsider to judge 
the level of technique in these things by studying certain 
points. For example, printed forms for accounts or record 
purposes that are not suitable for use on a typewriter, or for 
any form of mechanical accounting, obviously belong to an 
outworn era. My own personal experience in this matter 
includes the process necessary to obtain a salary from the 
War Office ; a salary paid, incidentally, “ quarterly in arrears 
by monthly advances.” Each month a quartermaster had to 
fill in for me a form designed to accommodate twenty-four 
names, and too large in size to go on a typewriter. Mine 
was the only name to go on it. He had to refer on each 
occasion to myself to see what had previously been paid to 
me; the amounts always varied, without explanation, and 


he had no way of keeping a copy and no way of finding it 
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in his files if he had kept it. This form, however filled up, 
e 


then went to a Command Paymaster, and an inexplicab 
amount of money eventually reached me. My accountants are 
still discussing with the income tax authorities the amounts that 
may or may not have been deducted for income tax by the 
Paymaster of a Command different from that by which I was 
later paid. And throughout the Army, on all questions of 
administration, of pay, of stores and personnel, hundreds of 
thousands of men are engaged in filling up forms and 
conducting laborious correspondence by methods generally 
abandoned in business about the beginning of this century. 
All these forms are slowly churned through a number of 
offices ; most of them reach the War Office and are eventually 
filed according to a system peculiar to the Army, unrevised, 
I believe, since 1898 in its essential outlines, and requiring 
memory, luck and long training for its use. Modern business 
methods might easily release, from an army the size that ours 
now is, a couple of divisions of fit men for service in a 
combatant capacity. But such methods would do more for 
the Army morally: they would cut at the root of the 
arbitrary, the unexplained and apparently inexplicable. Any 
commercial firm can provide its employees weekly or monthly 
with the exact amounts of money due to them, and the 
reasons for deductions or additions; if the Army was 
enabled to do this, not only in the field of pay but in that 
of equipment and other administrative fields, the feeling that 
the War Office can only achieve planless incomprehensible 
muddle would be far less among both officers and rank and 
file. 

Planning on a much greater scale, the scale of world 
strategy, and the planning of tactics as far ahead of the 
Germans as theirs have in the past been ahead of outs, is of 
coutfse much more important for our immediate predicament 
than the reshaping of administrative methods. But this 
“ grand planning ” is impossible until the instrument which 
it is planned to use has been reformed; the place to begin 
the reform of the Army is the War Office ; the area to begin 
with is that best known to civilians—the administration of a 
great concern—and the means with which to begin is clearly 
a Standing Committee of Parliament similar to the Committee 
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on National Expenditure of which Sir John Wardlaw Milne 
is Chairman. 

The old struggle for Parliamentary control over the 
Army is nominally ended. Formally, Parliament through the 
Secretary for State for War has the acknowledged right “ to 
interfere in the arrangements ” of the Army. History has 
shown that when in the past it carried out its rights and 
duties, under the leadership of men such as Cardwell or 
Haldane, Parliament has been able to remake the Army to 
suit new conditions of life and war. And history has also 
shown that there is within the War Office an inherent resistance 
to change which derives from the days of feudalism and the 
Royal Prerogative, and to-day still thinks it more important 
to have a Service “ officered by gentlemen ” than to win a 
war for and by democracy. 

One of the most startling changes in warfare since 1918 
has been the emergence of the armoured vehicle to dominate 
the battleaeld, as for long periods before in warfare the 
armoured foot soldier and then the armoured knight 
dominated warfare. Five names of theoreticians are associated 
with this immense reversal in the technique of war. Th 
ate Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, Captain Liddell Hart, 
General De Gaulle, General Eimannsberg and General 
Guderian. Two Englishmen, a Frenchman, an Austrian and 
a German form this list. The Englishmen, of whom Fuller 
achieved world recognition as the exponent of mechanisation, 
are not needed by our strait-jacketed War Office, even in an 
advisory capacity ; the Frenchman was never given a chance 
in the sort of war he predicted and urged ; the German has 
long been commanding an Army Corps made up principally 
of armoured vehicles. So long as the War Office is unreformed 
and unthinking it will continue to ignore—and thereby turn 
sour and savage—any progressive thinkers on military 
subjects in Britain. 

I admit that it would be difficult for the War Office to 
employ General Fuller. His description of the War Office 
system of business is alone sufficient reason for mistrust of 
him. In his Memoirs he writes: ‘“ Whilst the heads of 
departments are, turn and turn about, playing blindman’s 
buff in an empty room, the sub-departments are busy waging 
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an incessant internecine war; not because they hate each 
other—far from it, for at lunch-time they are the best of 
friends—but in order to justify their existence. To write ‘] 
agree ’ on the flyleaf of a branch memorandum, whether you 
agree or not, is the height of bad form unless the agreement 
is qualified ; because to agree to a suggestion is apt to shorten 
its questionable life. Also, to come to a decision is officially 
an ill-bred act; for it is prone to reduce work and, con- 
sequently, it threatens appointments. ... As the branch 
memoranda system keeps the sub-departments busy, the 
Army Council system renders the heads of departments 
impotent.” And General Fuller has very clearly explained 
how this unchanged system works. 

The suggestion that the War Office needs, and urgently 
needs, reform will be met by indignant protests about 
swapping horses while crossing a stream, and perhaps about 
the introduction of politics into the Army. The first argument 
is ridiculous ; even the generals who were insisting six years 
ago that we must “ go slow with mechanisation ” know that 
it is no use trying to cross a stream on a dead horse. And as 
for politics inside the Army, the whole history of the Army 
has been coloured by the attempt, generally successful, to 
keep the Army true to the Duke of Cambridge’s politics. 
And during the month in which this article was written 
there was an ugly manifestation of this tendency, when the 
spokesman of the War Office in the House of Commons 
labelled “ treasonable ” the criticisms of an M.P. 

I have suggested that the first area of reform should be 
the administrative, partly because the civilians from whom 
reform must come, in its origin, are likely to know more 
about this side of affairs than about others. But many other 
questions will clearly arise, and many basic problems will 
need discussion by any Committee or Commission that tries 
even to clear the ground for the reform of the War Office. 
One such I mention, because it lies within my own sphere of 
activity and interest. The War Office runs Schools for the 
training of instructors and officers, and nine “ schools for 
the fighting arms ” existed before the war; these included a 
school of equitation and a school of electric lighting. There 
was no school of tactics. Since the war there have been great 
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changes, and there now exist divisional, corps and command 
schools that are mainly schools of tactics. But if I am not 
mistaken there is still no War Office school of tactics. The 
reason for this, as for similar anomalies, is that commanders 
of troops are still treated, or treat themselves, as if they were 
the owners of “their men.” Their particular preserve is 
tactics; before the war they would not agree to the War 
Office “ strait-jacketing them ” to a fixed formula of tactics. 
This had its value, and still has, to the extent that some of 
our tactical ideas were out of date and occasional commanders 
were progressive enough to develop, on their own initiative, 
ideas and methods more nearly modern. But this anarchy 
has enormous disadvantages in practice. It will be impossible 
for civilian reformers to lay down even the general principles 
of a tactical doctrine ; that is the business of the War Office. 
But it is possible for civilian reformers to insist that such a 
doctrine must exist, that it must be stated clearly enough for 
it to be comprehensible to the young officer, and that it must 
be taught in a uniform way to produce a result as nearly 
uniform as possible. This doctrine and this teaching does 
not seem to me to exist at present. Until it does, I cannot see 
how the War Office can be considered to be doing its full 
share in the organisation of our national effort for victory. 
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THE FALL OF MALAYA 
By P.T.B. 


HIS article proposes to deal with certain of the 

more important factors responsible for the Malayan 

débacle. It is not intended to provide anything 

like a complete picture ; this would always be very 

difficult within the limits of an article, and is quite 
impossible until the official history of the war has been 
written. There is, however, available enough material for 
an analysis slightly more ambitious than is contained in the 
dispatches of newspaper correspondents. 

Ignorance concerning conditions in Malaya on highly 
relevant matters was not confined to the outside public, 
Speaking in the House of Commons, Mr. Attlee tried to 
sketch the difficulties which the defence had to face in Malaya, 
and asked Members to bear in mind the enormous area 
involved before censuring the military authorities for their 
failure to prevent isolated landings. Actually, Malaya is 
slightly smaller than Great Britain, and her coastline very 
much shorter than is that of this country. Major-General 
Lewin, formerly G.O.C. Malaya, stated in a recorded broadcast 
in December that not only had the Japanese attack been long 
foreseen, but its place and direction had been accurately 
anticipated. Unfortunately, the statement coincided with an 
announcement by Sir Shenton Thomas, Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, and High Commissioner for the Malay 
States, in which he admitted that the direction of the Japanese 
attack was largely unexpected, and that the authorities had 
been taken by surprise. 

It is not easy to say how far the by now notorious boasts 
reflected an inadequate appreciation of the dangers ahead ; 
some of the pronouncements, however, were quite remarkable. 
At a Press Conference held late in September, 1941, Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham and Sir Geoffrey Layton once again 
enlarged upon the preparedness of Malaya. An invasion of 
Malaya was hardly contemplated; the worst they could 
imagine was a blockade of the country. Sir Robert, however, 
did not feel unduly disturbed on that score ; “ If the necessity 
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arose, we could break through the blockade without American 
aid.” ‘The Commander-in-Chief went out of his way to 
comment on the excellent relations which had been established 
with the Thais. He referred to a recent official Thai Mission 


to Singapore—“. . . they looked at our plans for defence, 
and all that sort of thing, and took note of how our fighter 
‘planes operated . . . a few months ago they would not have 


sent such a Mission to Malaya, and this is just an indication 
that they realise where their true friends lie.” These efforts 
were exhaustively reported in the local press, and the quota- 
tions are from the Straits Budget of September 25th. Mr. 
Churchill’s telegram of December 7th to the Thai Prime 
Minister suggests that Sir Robert Brooke-Popham expressed 
the official view on Thailand. In a press statement given in 
Batavia on September 19th, 1941, Mr. Duff Cooper assured 
his hearers that had the democracies in Western Europe been 
so well prepared in 1939 as they were in the Far East in 1941, 
the war need never have broken out. ‘This assurance was, 
of course, only one of many similar statements, and if these 
were calculated to mislead the Japanese, it is obvious that 
they were entirely unsuccessful, and it is difficult to see how 
anybody could have believed that in gauging British strength 
in the Far East the Japanese would be guided by such 
utterances. What they did achieve was to swell yet further 
the already inflated complacency and self-assurance of a 
community which had entirely wrong standards about the 
difficulties which it would be called upon to face. When the 
first air-raid shelter was constructed in Kuala Lumpur, 
capable of accommodating only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
the city’s population, the authorities again spoke of the 
advanced state of preparedness of the country without 
perceiving the bitterly ironical nature of their remarks. 
There is reason to think that the authorities in Malaya 
believed a fair proportion of their own sayings, but even if 
they had been deliberately trying to bluff friend and foe, 
these artless utterances were obviously not calculated to 
achieve success. 

The official explanations of the defeat centre in the loss 
of the two capital ships and the lack of equipment, particularly 
the lack of fighter aircraft. It should be noted that the 
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Prince of Wales and the Repulse were sunk after Kota Bharu 
had fallen, and the Kuantan aerodrome had been rendered 
“temporarily unusuable.” In other words, by December 
roth, when the ships were lost, the enemy had already secured 
very substantial initial advantages. It also appears that he 
had by then made substantial progress in north-west Malaya, 
and probably reached Alor Star, the capital of Kedah, the 
aerodrome of which, together with that of Kota Bharu, were 
of key importance for the defence of Northern Malaya. In 
any event, once in control of Thailand, the Japanese were 
in a position to reinforce their troops in Malaya overland. 

The shortage of equipment, particularly of aircraft, was 
of more immediate importance, especially after the fighting 
had passed into Selangor and Negri Sembilan. It is of course 
self-evident that a sufficient number of machines can always 
turn the tables, and for any weakness in intelligent leadership, 
or in acquaintance with local conditions, there can always 
be found a superiority in machines adequate to offset the 
other shortcomings. It is, however, possible to quote 
instances where numerical preponderance of equipment was 
defeated by an enemy superior in other respects. The 
African campaigns, especially the East African war, provide 
obvious examples. There was not much evidence that the 
Japanese possessed any crushing superiority in ground 
equipment in Malaya. There have been no reports of large 
armoured formations, or of the use of heavy tanks; and 
although the road system in Western Malaya is very good, 
the country was hardly suited to the employment of massed 
armoured units or heavy tanks. 

The weakness in the air was more important. Most of 
the fighters at the disposal of the R.A.F. in Malaya were 
inadequately armed and generally out-of-date Brewster 
Buffalos, whilst the performance of the Japanese *planes 
much exceeded anticipations ; their fighters proved hardly 
inferior to the Hurricanes, while the accuracy of the Japanese 
bombing came as a painful surprise. Even in this war, 
however, important victories have been secured without air 
superiority, by skilful exploitation of local circumstances. 
Rommel’s spectacular successes in Libya, and the initial 
Japanese advance in Southern Burma, were apparently 
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achieved without much air support, although, admittedly, 
available information is by no means complete. 

In any event, local conditions should have provided some 
relief from the worst effects of inferiority in the air. In 
Malaya, and especially in Northern Malaya, the ground 
afforded, or should have afforded, a substantial measure of 
cover and of opportunities for camouflage. This potential 
advantage, however, never materialised, as apparently the 
Japanese knew the country far better than did their opponents. 

This was indeed a most disappointing fact, and one which 
greatly influenced the course of the fighting. The dense 
jungle forests, and, to a lesser extent, the large areas planted 
with rubber, offered much opportunity for skilful concealment 
from air attack, while the innumerable rivers and creeks of 
Western Malaya, together with substantial areas of swamp, 
restricted the use of armoured vehicles to certain well-defined 
areas, thus simplifying the task of the defending forces. 
While these potential advantages could not have turned 
defeat into victory, they ought to have enabled the defenders 
to hold out more successfully. In actual fact, the defenders 
seemed to have confined themselves to the main road, while 
the Japanese made full use of estate roads and of jungle paths. 
In the important battle in the neighbourhood of the River 
Slim, which decided the fate of Kuala Lumpur, a British 
attillery unit, with field and anti-tank guns, posted on the 
main road, was captured by the Japanese, who, using an 
estate road, by-passed the British troops and attacked them 
from the rear. In Perak, numerous Japanese troops descended 
from near the Thai frontier on the Perak river in open rafts, 
and according to Sir George Maxwell (formerly Chief 
Secretary to the F.M.S. Government) a few well-placed 
machine-gun nests would have caused havoc among the 
invaders (Sanday Express, January 18th). Earlier still, 
immediately after the Japanese crossed the Malay frontier 
into Kedah, complete confusion arose and for several days 
the High Command lost all touch with the fighting units. 

While air superiority was of great importance in deciding 
the Malayan campaign, especially in accelerating the final 
stages of the rout, it is safe to say that in the circumstances 
of British Malaya more capable leadership could have done 
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much to redress the balance. It was not only in material 
things that the defenders of Malaya were ill-equipped ; there 
was also insufficient ability to go round, and the local com- 
manders were not of the quality required by the exacting 
conditions of modern war. The standards of the Command 
were also reflected in the daily communiques, which reached 
the lowest level attained even during the present war, and 
their confused and misleading nature only served to discredit 
those responsible for them. The statements of the Singapore 
spokesman were also worse in every respect even than those 
of his colleague or colleagues in Cairo. They were so 
obviously out of accord with events that they could have 
served no useful purpose whatever, either in misleading the 
Japanese or in allaying fears among the local population. 

The civil administration of Malaya was not particularly 
suited to the needs of the hour either. It must not be assumed 
that the Administration was generally inefficient. This was 
certainly not true of the junior officers of the administrative 
grade. The manifold and arduous tasks devolving on a 
District Commissioner were usually carried out not only with 
honesty but with very considerable efficiency. The Malay 
Civil Service attracted young men of much ability who were 
often of the “ Home Civil” class, and it would be difficult 
to find many examples in any other country of young men 
carrying out fairly complex tasks more successfully. It was 
in the higher and highest posts that the Service proved quite 
inadequate to meet the difficulties of the time. 

This was particularly true in those not clearly defined, 
yet highly important fields in which administration shades 
into policy. The inadequacy manifested itself very often in 
attitudes and omissions, rather than in specific mistakes. 
The Administration, faced with a shortage of modern 
equipment, obviously ought to have drawn to the greatest 
possible extent on labour resources, if necessary on imported 
labour from Java, for the construction of fortifications, 
shelters, and the like. These clearly would not have been 


1 The Press statements issued in Burma were also extremely unsatisfactory, particularly 
the frequently repeated confession of the authorities’ ignorance as to whether or not 
a place had been occupied by the Japanese. Martaban and Pegoh are cases in point. 

¢ official spokesman also volunteered some unsuccessful forecasts, such as the one 
that Moulmein would be held at all costs; twenty-four hours later it fell to the 
Japanese, who claim to have captured the aerodrome completely undamaged. 
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able to fulfil the réle of modern equipment, but would have 
mitigated the worst effects of its absence. There were no 
anti-aircraft guns to spare for Penang, but this does not 
explain why there were no shelters there. 

It would not have been an easy task to carry out a huge 
programme of public works for the provision of ait-raid 
shelters and fortified positions throughout the peninsula and 
on Singapore and Penang islands, but there is a distinct 
probability that it could have been done, especially as with 
the increasingly friendly attitude of the Netherlands East 
Indies, any shortage of labour could have been remedied by 
immigration from Java. For such a programme to be of any 
value, it should have been on a very large scale, but there 
was no fundamental obstacle to it. The financial situation 
of the local government was excellent, and the revenue 
buoyant, and in any event there was no reason why the 
Administration could not have financed the programme out 
of loans. Such a plan was, however, entirely outside the 
range of the higher officers of the local administration. The 
complete breakdown of the public services under aerial 
bombardment was the inevitable result of a total under- 
estimation of the difficulties which were to come, and of the 
inadequate scale on which the co-operation of the Asiatic 
population was secured. 

The inadequate co-operation of the Asiatic population 
opens up a subject of enormous range and complexity, of 
which only the barest essentials can be summarised here, 
although they provide in many ways the most important and 
instructive lessons from the Malayan disaster. e problem 
of the relations between Europeans and Asiatics is, of course, 
not restricted to the governmental sphere, and it is discussed 
here under this heading simply because the Government 
alone could have given the lead in the direction of a new 
policy and because it was the Government which most needed 
the co-operation of the Asiatics. In actual fact, the colour 
bar, the instinctive dislike and distrust of coloured races, is 
unfortunately very marked among all classes of the English- 
speaking nations, and to believe that it is confined to the 
Blimps and to the so-called “ ruling classes ” is to misconceive 
the problem. 
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To get an idea of the order of magnitude, the population 
figures of British Malaya may be of assistance. Of a total 
population of five and a half millions, Chinese numbered 
about 2,360,000, Malays 2,300,000, Indians 750,000, 
Europeans 31,000, and others, mainly Javanese, accounted for 
the rest. This diversity of races complicated the task of the 
local administration; the difficulties should not be 
exaggerated, however, and there was no communal tension 
between these races. 

The remarks of the next few paragraphs apply mainly, 
though not exclusively, to the Chinese population, or rather 
to the relations between Europeans and Chinese, which were 
of special significance as the active help of the Chinese 
community could have been secured much more easily than 
that of the Malays, or of the Indians, as the Chinese understood 
more nearly the nature of the conflict. 

Before discussing the grave shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, or lack of policy, towards non-Europeans, the 
more glaring distortions of ex parte origin have to be cleared 
away. To say that there is no difference between British 
Imperialism and the Fascist tyrannies is fantastic. The 
absurd nature of such an allegation can be easily demonstrated. 
The Controller of Labour, British Malaya, publishes an 
Annual Report in an Appendix to which the accidental death 
of every single Indian labourer is detailed, with his name, 
and the place and cause of the accident. It is difficult to 
visualise the Germans publishing such a list compiled with 
scrupulous fairness. All races enjoyed complete religious 
freedom, as well as the liberty to use their own language in 
official proceedings, and the members of the Malaya Civil 
Service were expected to deal with non-Europeans in the 
language of the latter. 

In the economic field, the Chinese community counted 
many highly prosperous and some exceedingly wealthy people 
among its members. To compare money wages with those 
ruling in more advanced communities would be misleading 
and meaningless ; what is relevant is the standard of life of 
the labourers in Malaya compared with the economic position 
of the same classes in countries of roughly similar development. 
Poor as were the conditions of the Tamil estate worker, they 
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were far better than those of the Depressed Classes of South 
India from which he was recruited. Labour standards in 
Malaya were also higher than they were in Java, and the 
Javanese willingly migrated to the Peninsula. Labour 
conditions have been improving in Malaya over the last few 
years, and the process was much accelerated when rubber 
and tin companies in tais country became subject to 100 per 
cent Excess Profits Tax. 

There was, in fact, sittle opposition to the Government 
among the Asiatic population, and the situation was in no 
way comparable to that in India. Only two small groups 
amongst the Asiatics were hostile to the Government. One 
was connected with the Malayan Communist Party, which in 
the fir“ half of 1941 was definitely attempting to interfere 
with w. k on defence projects, but it turned round com- 
pletely after the German attack on Russia. The other hostile 
faction consisted of the nationalist section of the Indian 
community. Both of these, especially the latter, were 
numerically insignificant. 

It did not, however, suffice to have an Asiatic population 
of which it could only be said that it was not hostile to the 
Government. The shortage of materials, and the small 
European population, rendered the large-scale co-operation 
of the Asiatics indispensable. Ruthless compulsion and 
forced labour might have achieved some success, although 
it would have presumably broken down once the fightin 
had begun. In any case, no such measures were contgmaminel 
So far as voluntary action was concerned, two closely linked 
causes of the failure must be mentioned : the indifference of 
the Asiatic people, and the lack of non-Europeans in posts 
carrying administrative and executive responsibilities. The 
indifference was of course not universal among the non- 
European population, but the exceptions, mainly Chinese with 
connections in Free China, represented only a small minority 
of the total number of Asiatics. The attempts to dispel the 
indifference of the local population were conducted on an 
insufficiently large scale and with a lack of confidence and 
trust in those to whom the propaganda was addressed. 

The reasons for the lack of solidarity with the Europeans 
were closely linked with the absence of Asiatics from 
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responsible positions. It was in this field, in the failure to 
admit non-Europeans to executive and administrative appoint- 
ments, that the British rule in Malaya was particularly 
deficient. It is not suggested that there were large numbers 
of Asiatics immediately available for administrative or 
executive work. There is, however, no doubt at all that very 
many could have been trained to occupy suitable positions 
of responsibility. A Chinese might become (and frequently 
became) a millionaire merchant, or a multi-millionaire tin 
magnate ; he might become a successful professional man; 
but his chances of rising to a responsible position in a 
European-controlled enterprise or in Government service 
were vitually non-existent. There was, of course, much 
distressing poverty among the Asiatic population, but the 
real trouble was not so much the poverty as the position of 
inferiority which was constantly and tactlessly brought home 
to non-Europeans. 

Nor was there any suggestion that the European com- 
munity would adopt a different attitude in the future. There 
were no attempts on any scale to train Asiatics for more 
responsible work in Government service or in Euro 
enterprise. It was not surprising that a population which 
was generally excluded from responsibility and subject to 
humiliation did not stand by its rulers in their hour of trial, 
even though its rulers were also its protectors. The Straits 
Settlements Volunteer Force was only thrown open to non- 
Europeans in October, 1941, and then only the ranks ; the 
response was disappointing in the extreme, and several days 
after the original request for volunteers was made public, only 
one volunteer offered his services. The Chinese population 
of the Straits Settlements is not far short of one million. 

Actually the Government was in a very strong position 
to exercise pressure on European enterprises to reconsider 
their attitude towards the employment of non-Europeans. 
During the years 1940 and 1941, Europeans of military age 
were called up for long periods of military training and the 
commercial firms put in very frequent applications for the 
exemption of their employees. In deciding these applications 
the authorities apparently paid very little attention to the 
possibility of substituting Asiatics for Europeans, and no 
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ressure whatever was exercised on the commercial interests 

for a systematic training of Asiatics to positions of respon- 
sibility. There is no evidence that the Administration ever 
considered giving a lead or exercising pressure in the right 
direction. 

In Malaya, a Eurasian or a Chinese had next to no chance 
of becoming even the Assistant Manager of a European- 
owned rubber plantation ; and a European manager, had he 
married an Asiatic woman, would almost certainly have lost 
his employment.' At the same time, in the Netherlands East 
Indies, a Eurasian actually became Commander-in-Chief of 
the. Armed Forces, which have since proved no less 
successful against the Japanese than did the British 
troops. It is certain that nobody ever considered even the 
possibility of a Eurasian rising to high military rank in 
Malaya. The first French Colonial possession to join General 
de Gaulle was Chad, the Governor of which was 100 per cent 
African, a fact which has never been unduly stressed in 
Britain, much less in Malaya.2 To observe the inability of 
enlisting Asiatic support for the war, and to watch the 
resulting waste of man- and brain-power during the last two 
years, was a most disheartening and disconcerting experience. 

The attitude of the Europeans to Asiatics was also tellingly 
illustrated by a piece of news which came through towards 
the end of the fighting on the Malayan mainland. It was 
stated that the British soldiers experienced great difficulty in 
distinguishing the Japanese from the Tamils, the Malays and 
the local Chinese. This is a very remarkable statement, as 
there is no resemblance whatever between the Japanese and 
the Tamils, and only very little between the Japanese and the 
Malays. The statements savour strongly of an ultra-Blimp 
attitude, according to which all non-Europeans are simply 
niggers. 

While the policy of the Administration towards Asiatics 
left much to be desired, its dealings with the business world 
were not satisfactory either. The white community, as a 

' Throughout this article ‘‘ European ” includes all persons of European extraction, 


e.g. Australians, whose attitude towards Asiatics was, if anything, worse than that of 
the British. 


*It would be regrettable if the French collapse of 1940 were to discredit some of 
the really egalitarian aspects of French Colonial administration. 
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whole, was totally ignorant of the dangerous situation which 
confronted the country, and its complacency was confirmed 
by the ceaseless stream of official optimism. 

Evidence of the inadequate realisation of the seriousness 
of the situation was forthcoming from all sides, and particularly 
from the numerous applications for the exemption of men 
from military training ; these came not from the men them- 
selves but from their employers. A good many of these 
applications were refused, but invariably after protracted 
negotiation and lengthy correspondence—a wasteful procedure 
which imposed additional strain on the already heavily taxed 
Civil Service. As the result of general prosperity all round, 
and 100 per cent Excess Profits Tax in the case of British- 
domiciled companies, there was also coming forward an 
ample flow of applications for controlled material, for the 
reconditioning and re-equipment of estates, a fact that was 
hardly creditable to those responsible. Here again, a large 
proportion of these demands was refused, but invariably after 
much waste of time and of labour. Needless to say, all these 
applications were dealt with by European members of the 
Service. 

The commercial interests, with their natural instinct in 
favour of “ Business as usual,” resented the restrictions and 
frequently doubted their necessity, which was not altogether 
surprising in view of the official effusions of optimism. The 
Government, on the other hand, somewhat mistrusted the 
business community, suspecting, not without good cause, 
that they would put their immediate self-interests before that 
of the community. There existed thus a certain amount of 
mutual mistrust (never explicit) which might have been 
partly responsible for the inadequate preparation for a 
“ scorched earth” policy. Although such a policy in Malaya 
could not have been carried out with anything like the same 
success as it was done, say, in Russia, more could have 
been accomplished without undue suffering to the local 
population if action had been carefully planned and even 
discussed between the Government and the more enlightened 
elements of the business world. In all its dealings with 
business, the Government exhibited a lamentable lack of 
firmness. 
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The organisation of the Malayan rubber and tin industry 
was also not conducive to the acceptance of sacrifices for 
the common good. The day-to-day operations of the great 
majority of European-owned rubber estates, tin mines, and 
dredges, are conducted on behalf of the companies by the 
ria secretarial and agency houses. These are usually 
merchant firms with organisations both in London and in 
Malaya, and the Eastern branch would act as a local agency 
while the London organisation would do the secretarial work 
for the various companies. This system is not without its 
advantages in peace-time, but in the present conflict it had 
serious disadvantages. A step which would have been 
contrary to the narrow and immediate financial advantage 
of the company might be foiled at any one of four different 
stages: the estate manager, the Eastern agents, the London 
secretaries, and the board of directors. If any one of these 
four organs of decision took the view that it was not justified 
in relaxing its efforts on behalf of the company, the issue in 
question was most unlikely to be settled in accordance with 
the interests of the community. This became of substantial 
importance during the last two years. 

The local white community also exhibited a very poor 
= of sacrifice in fiscal matters. Until 1940 there was no 

irect taxation of individuals in force in Malaya, and the 
highly prosperous white community was subject only to very 
light indirect taxes. At last, under strong pressure from 
London, the local administration decided to make serious 
attempts to impose direct taxation, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the problem. The local Europeans 
opposed the proposals to the best of their ability. The main 
afgument put forward was that it would be impossible to 
collect the tax from the Asiatics, who could not be relied 
upon to produce fair returns ; and while they (the Europeans) 
were quite prepared to bear the same sacrifice as everyone 
else, they refused to bear a burden which Asiatics were likely 
to evade in large numbers. As was mentioned earlier, these 
egalitarian sentiments were not so keenly developed in other 
directions. In fairness it should be pointed out that the 
Chinese were also resolutely hostile to the establishment of 
the Income Tax. In the end it was introduced at extremely 
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low rates (8 per cent on the highest incomes) and it was 
proposed to raise the rates substantially shortly before the 
Japanese invasion. 

It should be said, however, that the attacks made on the 
planters were largely unfair. The great majority of the planters, 
and of the mining engineers, were capable and efficient people; 
and it was among these that the remnants of a pioneer spirit 
could be found. The work of a rubber planter, who often 
alone has to supervise a plantation of thousands of actes, 
per mg very large numbers of coolies, is an arduous task 

ing for a high degree of efficiency. He has to look after 
the cultivation of the estate, the nursing of immature areas, 
occasionally the opening up of new clearings, and has to 
watch the collection, the packing and the dispatch of the 
rubber. He has to do a fair amount of office work, such as 
the keeping of the books and records of the estate, and would 
be expected to repair minor breakdowns of the estate 
machinery. With very few exceptions, planters possess a 
working knowledge of Tamil, and also some command of 
Malay. The more enterprising managers would also be 
expected to initiate planting experiments. The engineers in 
charge of the tin mines and dredges were men of a high 
degree of efficiency who, during the shortage of engineering 
spares of the last two years, frequently displayed remarkable 

ualities of improvisation and succeeded in manufacturing in 

eit local workshops, in out-of-the-way places, spare parts 
for which they normally relied on the premier engineering 
firms of Britain or America. The shortcomings of the 
European community in Malaya were grave indeed, but the 
particular charges levied against the planters were largely 
unfounded. 

It is not proposed to discuss at length the conclusions 
implicit in the foregoing paragraphs. The imperative 
necessity for more exacting standards must, however, be 
mentioned again. It is true that the large-scale employment 
of Asiatics in positions of responsibility might have presented 
grave difficulties, and that there might have been dangers of 
fifth column activities. The problem could, however, have 
been solved by conscientious training, careful selection, and 
particularly the appointment of the candidates to positions 
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which, though responsible, would not have given scope for 
fifth column work. 

The confidence, ingenuity and resourcefulness required 
for such a policy were not forthcoming. There is, however, 
also implied a lesson for the critics of governmental policy : 
the serious harm they are likely to do to their own fms Wi 
basing their criticism of a faulty policy on the wrong 
assumptions. This suggests an inadequate acquaintance with 
the difficulties involved, and will strengthen the Governments’ 
natural desire to persist in their own ways. 

There is not much that can be usefully said in the closing 
paragraphs of a short article about the consequences of this 
tragic disaster. The political consequences will be very far- 
reaching indeed, although their precise nature would depend 
not only on the actual outcome of the Pacific War, but (on 
the assumption of an Allied victory) on how this victory 
comes about. The fact remains, however, that when Britain 
was first called upon to fulfil her obligation to defend the 
Malay States against all comers, she was unable to honour 
the pledge. 

The strategic consequences of the defeat are fairly obvious, 
and have already been freely discussed in Parliament and in 
the press. It is worth noting, however, that the Allies now 
possess no fully developed naval base capable of taking 
capital ships between Alexandria and Pearl Harbour. 

In the economic field, apart from the most obvious 
ann of raw material supplies, the Anglo-American 

ance of payments will be much worsened with the cessation 
of Malayan rubber and tin shipments to America. At present 
prices the annual amount involved is in excess of £100,000,000. 








THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
By W. ARNOLD-ForstER 


HE Atlantic Charter was accepted by the Inter- 

Allied Council, including the Soviet Union, on 

September 24th, 1941. It was welcomed by 

spokesmen of thirty-four nations at the I.L.O, 

Conference a month later. On January 2nd, 1942, 
twenty-six nations prefaced their signatures of the Grand 
Alliance by recalling their adherence to this “common 
programme of purposes and principles.” Is it sound, so far 
as it goes, as a “ simple, rough and ready, war-time statement 
of the goal” towards which the Allies “mean to make 
their way ?” 

Point 1.—* Their countries seek no aggrandisement, territorial 
or otherwise.” 

That is sound in principle; and it is properly included 
here, for those who framed the Charter and those who have 
since endorsed it all stand for the defeat of aggression now 
and for the prevention of it in future. The Allies must 
renounce the right of conquest. 

But this is only a fragment of a policy. It is not enough 
that the use of force as an instrument of national policy should 
be “ abandoned ” ; aggression must be prevented if possible, 
and stopped if it begins. And it is not enough that attempts 
to change the status quo by force should be prevented ; there 
must also be effective provision for carrying through by 
peaceful means such changes as are needed in the general 
interest. For all these purposes the creation of a powerful 
international authority is indispensable. As the Charter 
recognises in Point 8, there must be a “system of general 
security.” 

We shall do well to recognise now that the application of 
the principle of Point 1 will not be easy. Even if the war 
ends in such a way that the military power of the Axis states 
is utterly broken for the time being, the Allies will not be 
omnipotent ; they will be far from possessing unlimited or 
perpetual power to constrain the defeated peoples. Nor will 
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the Allied Governments be sublimely dispassionate and wise. 
Even if the war ends quickly, all of them will be blinded to 
some extent by suffering and anger ; all will have to reckon 
with popular demands for vengeance, or for national aggran- 
disement, or both ; and those which, for one reason or another 
can best keep their judgment undistorted by rage or greed 
are not likely to be in a position to restrain all dangerous 
demands that other Allied Powers may put forward. If, for 
instance, the Greeks, having fought with such superb courage, 
were to insist upon some aggrandisement at the expense of 
Albania, it might be difficult for her Allies to withstand 
such a claim, especially if the Greeks were able to contend 
that, in their bitterest hour of decision, the British Govern- 
ment had, in ‘some measure, countenanced their claim. If the 
Soviet Union, remembering the fate of Leningrad, were to 
insist upon holding some of the territory grabbed from 
Finland and the Baltic states since September, 1939, could the 
Western Allies get that honey out of the back teeth of their 
mighty friend, the Russian bear? As for the British, can we 
be quite sure that there will not be some people, even in this 
satiated empire, who will want to make it “wider yet and 
wider” ? The appetite for empire-building seems to take a 
lot of satisfying. Remember how after the last war, protesting 
their philanthropic zeal and their strategic necessities, these 
British did take over imperial responsibilities for another 
million square miles of territory. Remember, too, that even 
in this war, there have already been signs that the old 
imperialist lure has not lost its power over British negotiators. 
There is reason to believe that, during the negotiations 
leading up to the Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of January, 1942, 
certain British authorities were for months pressing the 
Emperor Haile Selassie to agree to important cessions of 
territory to the British Empire; and though, fortunately, 
the Treaty finally agreed upon includes no such provision, 
the danger of imperialist encroachment in one form or 
another upon the real independence of this ancient state has 
probably not yet been wholly removed. 

A distinction should, of course, be drawn between 
agegrandisement, which should be barred, and genuine 
restitution, which is a proper aim. China, for example, will 
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be entitled to recovery of the provinces stolen by Japan 
since 1931. But how far should the principle of restitution 
be carried? Assuming that Japan is thoroughly defeated, 
would it be to the general advantage that Formosa should 
revert to China? Should Hong-Kong itself be ceded to 
China? Ethiopia has a good claim to recover Eritrea, 
especially the highlands, and to recover adequate access to 
the sea, including the port of Massawa. Even these examples, 
comparatively simple as they are, show that it will not be 
easy to draw the line justly between aggrandisement and 
restitution. 

Point 2.—‘ They desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned,” 

Here again the broad principle is sound. It had to be 
asserted unequivocally in the Charter, for to every one of 
the peoples subjugated by the Axis invaders, the paramount 
war aim is simply to win freedom from alien rule, freedom 
to choose their own course as a nation. That hunger for 
national unity which Sieburg expressed in “ Germany, my 
Country,” and which Hitler has capitalised, may have become 
abnormal, diseased, in Germany’s case ; but it is not necessarily 
prejudicial to the growth of a commonwealth of nations. 
And in any case, whether we welcome or regret this fire of 
nationalism, there it is—a tremendous influence to be reckoned 
with, probably more potent now than ever before. In Asia 
it is fusing all China, and it will yet fuse the divided peoples 
of India into some kind of unity. Centuries of alien rule in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland have not availed to quench it ; 
and any democrat who tasted the life of Prague during the 
years of nationhood between the wars knows that the “ new 
birth of freedom ” in that democracy enriched the world. 

Yes, the principle must stand. But if it stood aione—if 
it were applied without qualification—the result would, in 
some cases, be disastrous. For there is another principle, 
not less valid, which cuts across the right of self-determination. 
That liberty, like other forms of liberty, must be subject to 
the restraints which are necessary to prevent injury to others. 
The maximum of freedom for all, whether for nations or for 
individuals, can only be secured by limiting the freedom of 
each. In Mill’s words, “ As it is useful that while mankind 
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are imperfect there should be different opinions, so it is that 
there should be different experiments of living; that free 
scope should be given to varieties of character, short of injury 
to others.” Consider, for instance, what might happen if the 
principle of local self-determination were strictly applied in 
such a region as the Sudetenland. If we assume (as we do) 
that there should be a free Czecho-Slovak state, we must also 
agree that that state should be a workable unit ; and we can 
hardly hope that the process of pacification after this war 
will be so rapid that the frontier between the reborn Czecho- 
Slovakia and the Reich will at once lose all strategic impor- 
tance. The Czechs will want, naturally enough, to recover 
a frontier for Bohemia and Moravia which includes most, 
though probably not all, of that Sudetenland which was 
assigned to the new state in 1919. If the population in this 
region, being largely German, were to vote in favour of 
territorial allegiance to the Reich, should that be regarded 
as fatal to the hopes of establishing a workable Czecho-Slovak 
state? Surely not. A larger interest would have to override 
the local right of self-determination. Presumably the only 
solution in such a case would be the painful one adopted in 
1925 by the Greeks and Turks; there would have to be a 
transfer of population, carefully and considerately organised, 
from one side of the frontier to the other. 

In Transylvania, too, and on the German-Polish frontier, 
no satisfactory re-drawing of frontiers would be possible if 
the principle of territorial self-determination were rigidly 
applied; if each racial group were allowed an unqualified 
freedom to determine its national allegiance regardless of its 
neighbours, parts of Europe would be splintered into 
unmanageable fragments. Thus we come back again to the 
need for an international authority, competent to reconcile 
and apply the two principles. The world will have to create 
a body which has the greatest moral and intellectual authority 
and which is backed by the most irresistible power. Only 
such a body will be in a position to decide what should be 
the composition of the groups which are to be free to 
“express their wishes” about their territorial allegiance. 
(Should Austria, for instance, be free to decide whether to 
maintain the Anschluss or not? Mr. Churchill has declared 
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in favour of freedom for Austria, and probably we all agree 
with him; but an authority greater even than Mr. Churchill 
will be needed for the endorsement and implementing of this 
judgment.) Only such an international body will have the 
power and authority necessary for ensuring that those who 
should have an opportunity of voting are enabled to vote, 
and vote freely. (The Saar plebiscite was no easy matter, 
How much more difficult it will be, after the embitterment 
of this war, to organise fair plebiscites in such lands as Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, after the wholesale deportations and 
immigrations which Hitler has perpetrated.) 

It should be recognised that Point 2 of the Charter is not 
only a promise of restitution to the invaded countries ; it is 
also, in effect, a promise to the German people that, “ after 
the final destruction of Nazi tyranny,” the Allies will- not 
attempt from outside to force a break-up of the Reich, e.g, 
by compelling the Rhinelanders to set up a buffer state. On 
a long view, that is a sound policy, however desirable it may 
be ‘that Prussia’s preponderant power in the Reich should 
be curtailed. 

Certainly, the policy of Point 2 cannot be carried out 
easily or quickly. Hence the need for that cautious timing 
of the definitive recognition of the Governments of the 
liberated states, which Mr. Woolf advocated in The Political 
Quarterly, October-December, 1941. 

Point 3.— They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live ; and they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been ro deprived of them.” 

ereas Point 2 applied the principle of self-determination 
to national allegiance, this point applies it to form of govern- 
ment as well. The broad principle is sound : but here again, 
as in Point 2, it cannot be applied without qualification. The 
local right of self-determination must be so limited as to 
safeguard the countervailing rights of nations and individuals. 
Critics have been quick to point out that the “ sovereign 
tights” referred to might stultify the whole Charter; 
there cannot be any “system of general security,” any 
“ freedom from fear and want,” or any full economic collabora- 
tion, if nations insist on the right to be judge in their own 
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cause, if they retain the power to enforce their own judgments 
and the right to increase their armaments without limit, if 
they can treat their nationals without any regard to inter- 
national standards of liberty and justice, or if they retain 
freedom to regulate their economic life without regard to the 
injury that may be inflicted upon other nations. Somebody 
must be in a position to ensure that the exercise of the proper 
right of self-determination will not injure the proper rights 
either of nations or of individuals. This security against anti- 
social behaviour must cut across frontiers ; it must penetrate 
more and more into fields which have hitherto been reserved 
as “ domestic.” Somebody will have to be in a position to 
prevent a dictator from violating those minimum standards 
which the community has to prescribe for its own protection. 
For instance, how can there be reliable security against 
aggression or any confidence that the armament race will not 
be secretly renewed, if powerful nations withhold their 
military budgets from public scrutiny and control ? How can 
public opinion acquire the understanding necessary for 
resistance to militarist hysteria, if totalitarian censorship 
withholds or wilfully distorts the facts necessary for judgment ? 
The new collective security must include a certain right of 
“intervention ” in the field of internal affairs. 

That right can only be exercised by a representative 
international authority or its organs. No one nation, however 
mighty and dispassionate, will be in a position to decide 
acceptably which peoples should be free to “choose the 
form of government under which they will live.” Mr. 
Churchill, when he brought back the Charter, hastened to 
explain that Point 3 did not in any way qualify British policy 
as regards India or Burma; but there is nothing in the 
Charter to justify this sweeping reservation, nor is it likely 
that the group of men, including Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Amery, who have so dangerously mishandled the problem 
of Indian unity and emancipation, will be able much longer 
to withstand the forces which are now making for a quick 
and radical transformation of India’s status as a nation. 

Again, no one nation, but only an international authority, 
will be in a position to formulate, to supervise, or to enforce 
a charter of elementary human rights. Freedom to know, 
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freedom to express opinion, freedom of worship, freedom of 
association, freedom from racial persecution—these things 
are properly the concern of the commonwealth, and the 
commonwealth will have to evolve, patiently, a “ system of 
general security ” capable of protecting these rights against 
abuses of self-government. 

Point 4.— They will endeavour, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity.” ; 

This is probably the most contentious of the eight Points. 
Free traders, protectionists, and planners can alli find in it 
something to shoot at. But the broad objective is, I think, 
clear and sound enough. Trade war must be prevented; 
world trade must be maximised. The signatories aim at 
securing for all nations equal rights in the enjoyment of 
certain securities against the arbitrary restriction or diversion 
of trade. This equality of rights is to be extended to “all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished ” ; but presumably 
this assurance would be withheld from those states which 
refused to reciprocate by fulfilling certain general obligations 
of peaceful behaviour. 

It is not possible here to discuss, even summarily, the 
immense questions thus raised, and I will not attempt to 
plunge into the controversy between the planners and the 
free traders. But I will hazard this opinion, contentious as 
it is: the policy of Point 4 can only be realised if an inter- 
national authority is established, with wider powers and 
functions in the economic field than the League of Nations 
ever acquired. This authority should aim at the maximisation 
of world trade ; it should seek to increase the freedom with 
which goods and capital and men may cross national frontiers, 
but it will have to allow for certain important derogations 
from the free trade principle, and will have to provide, 
through monetary and economic control, for collective 
secutity against economic depressions. The mecessaty 
securities against general disaster or against local anti-social 
practices will be impossible to provide, unless the international 
authority acquires certain rights and powers of supervision, 
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review, and ultimate control in fields of policy which have 
hitherto been reserved as domestic. 

It is evident that if any such policy is to be carried through, 
there will have to be profound changes in the policy and 
economy of the nations, especially the greatest creditor 
nation, the United States. Fortunately, this is beginning to 
be realised. Mr. Sumner Welles, referring to Point 4 at the 
L.L.O. Conference last November, frankly admitted that his 
country’s high tariff policy after the last war had “ brought 
poverty and despair to innumerable communities,” and had 
furnished “‘ an excuse for trade-destroying and trade-diverting 
practices.” The United States Government, he said, “ is 
determined to move towards the creation of conditions under 
which restrictive and unconscientious tariff preferentials and 
discriminations are things of the past.” That means that the 
United States must be willing to accept a in goods 
and services, despite the opposition of powerful vested 
interests. It means, too, that the United States should join 
in an international organisation which will have certain 
powers to pass judgment on the question whether a particular 
trade barrier is “ unconscientious,” unjustifiably “restrictive” ; 
for such judgments cannot be left solely to the Governments 
directly concerned. A state aggrieved by the imposition of 
a trade barrier in another state should have a right to bring 
its case before the international authority ; and the authority— 
the Commerce Commission of the future Commonwealth of 
Nations—should have certain powers, perhaps purely advisory 
at first, to restrain practices injurious to the commonwealth. 
Such a Commission should define the limits within which 
states with planned economies might control their foreign 
trade, the test being whether such control will injure the rest 
of the community. The Commission should acquire rights 
of surveillance and, if possible, control over international 
cartels and restriction schemes. The essential point is that 
policies which have the effect of restricting or diverting 
world trade must be recognised as being matters of inter- 
national concern; and that the commonwealth must build 
up a collective security against the arbitrary restriction or 
diversion of commerce, open to all peace-keeping nations on 
a footing of equality of rights. 
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I have introduced, in that last sentence, a qualification 
which is not expressed in Point 4 of the Charter. Is it implied? 
Can it be omitted?! When Mr. Churchill reported on the 
Charter to Parliament, he stressed the point that the promised 
equality of trading opportunity was meant to apply to the 
vanquished as well as the victors. There must be no trade- 
war after the war. 

“ Instead of trying to ruin German trade by all kinds 
of additional trade barriers and hindrances, as was the 
mood of 1917, we have definitely adopted the view that 
it is not in the interests of the world and of our two 
countries ” (Britain and U.S.) “that any large nation 
should be unprosperous or shut out from the means 
of making a decent living for itself and its people by 
its industry and enterprise.” 

Apparently the intention is that, as soon as “ the Nazi tyranny ” 
has been definitely destroyed, Germany should be accorded 
full equality of rights in the economic field, although, as 
Point 8 shows, equality of rights as regards armament is to 
be deferred during a probationary period of indefinite length. 
How will this dual arrangement work out? On the one 
hand, the defeated Germany will soon resent being denied 
such national armament as the other Powers deem necessary 
for their national security ; they will again contend for such 
rights as others claim for themselves. So long as they are 
compelled by the foreigner to be without such self-help as 
guns can give, they will want to spend part of their resources 
upon guns instead of butter. On the other hand, the Allies, 
whilst still afraid of Germany as a potential military Power, 
are likely to become troubled by the economic competition 
of a Germany that is freed from that burden of armament 
expenditure which they will still bear. Will the outcome be 
that Germany will re-arm covertly and that the Allies will 
begin trade discrimination against Germany? Or will the 

1 The Anglo-American Agreement of February 23, 1942, does apparently admit such 


a qualification. Article 7 says that provision shall be made for “‘ agreed action” by 
the two countries. “Open to participation by all other countries of like mind,” for 
attainment of the Economic objectives of the Charter. These objectives include 
“=x ion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of production, 
i. manane 4 and the exchange and consumption of goods . . . elimination of all 
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world succeed in obviating both these dangers by evolvin 
a peace system, economic and political, into which the bulk 
Pike German people will be willing to enter in all good 
faith as equal partners? We cannot tell; but we can be 
sure that these dangers will arise unless Germany’s inclusion 
in the commonwealth, with equal rights, is achieved within 
a comparatively short time after this war. It is silly to talk 
of keeping Germany unilaterally disarmed for a generation 
ot for ever. That is sentimental stuff, which ignores the real 
toblem. That problem is difficult enough, in all conscience. 
For unless the peoples which have been victims of the 
appalling crimes committed by the Germans under Nazi 
leadership come to feel that the will behind German industry 
is truly directed towards things that belong to the common 
ce, the policy of general security against trade war which 
oint 4 adumbrates will never be realised, and the common- 
wealth that we hope for will be still-born. 

Point 5.—‘‘ They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field, with the object of securing 
for all improved labour standards, economic advancement, and social 
security.” 

Here is a straight challenge both to the assumptions upon 
which the Nazi “‘ New Order ” has been planned and to many 
of the assumptions which underlie our own economic system. 
The Nazis’ plan is dictated by the leaders of the victorious 
German tribe, so that the Herrenvo/k may remain perpetual 
lords—lords especially of Europe’s heavy industry, and able, 
therefore, to paralyse any revolt against their tyranny. The 
Charter, on the other hand, aims at an economic common- 
wealth whose benefits are to be open “ for all ”—all, that is, 
who accept the principles of commonwealth. It is clear, 
however, that such a commonwealth cannot possibly be 
developed without radical changes in what is now economic 
anarchy, and without a tremendous struggle against prejudice 
and vested interests. When this war ends, it will, we may 
well hope, be practicable to go much further than the authors 
of the League Covenant could or would go in the way of 
restriction of the sovereign rights and powers of nations. 
The prospect will indeed be dark if that hope is not justified. 
But it is safe to predict that nothing like world-wide federation 
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or federation of all Europe will be practicable soon. Even 
British-American federation, in the strict sense, is most 
unlikely. So the nations will have to find means of mounting 
the next steps towards world government for certain purposes, 
without being able to make large use of federal solutions, 
Mere “ collaboration ” between states will not suffice; but 
the formal abrogation of sovereignty over any wide field of 
economic policy will not be generally accepted. So one of 
the main problems will be to secure a satisfactory adjustment 
between the advisory and the executive functions of the 
international bodies which are created for the purposes of 
the commonwealth. The adjustment must be such that 
Governments will not be too scared by fears of being unduly 
committed by the decisions of a body on which those damned 
foreigners have a majority ; it must also be such as to allow 
the international organs to work effectively and to take 
executive action within certain limits. Another major 
problem will be to ensure that consumers’ interests, as well as 
producers’ interests, are adequately represented on the 
international bodies which will contribute to the world’s 
economic planning. The cause of peace, disarmament, and 
maximisation of world trade cannot be left to take its chance 
in the counsels of those who plan the development of, say, 
the steel industry, the oil industry, or wheat production. 
And here, as was emphasised at the I.L.O. Conference last 
November, the I.L.O.’s experience of tri-partite representation 
should be a valuable guide. 

Another problem will be to secure a fair deal for the 
economically backward peoples who need to borrow capital 
for long-term development. Hitler’s stranglehold in Europe 
will enable him—so the Nazis reckon—to dictate the measure 
of industrialisation of the subject peoples. But his is not the 
only tyranny which makes such dictation possible. At the 

1 A notable iment in this field was made by the Inter-Allied Maritime Transport 
Council and its itive in the last war. As Sir Arthur Salter recalls in his book, 
“* Allied Shipping Control,” this body did achieve, in 1918, such an adjustment between 
the Advisory and Executive functions that it was able to work very efficiently as an 
instrument of multi-national government for very important specified purposes. In 
this war the Inter-Allied organisations at Washington and elsewhere have, presumably, 
drawn guidance from this precedent. It is to be hoped that, after this war, the Allies 
will avoid ting the error of 1918, when they laid aside the well-tested machinery 


that they evolved for control of Shipping and Supplics, instead of re-shaping it 
for new and larger tasks. 
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L.L.O. Conference many of the Latin-American spokesmen 
spoke bitterly of the control exercised by the money-power 
of the United States, a control which has been used, they 
alleged, to prevent or distort the industrial development of 
their continent. Have not the lenders of sterling abused 
their power likewise ? The international authority will have 
to acquire the powers, and create the organs, necessary for 
directing the flow of lending, on equitable terms, to the 
economically backward regions of the earth; it will have to 
provide such a collective security for the helpless against 
economic imperialism that they will neither be drained of 
wealth needed for their own good life nor subjected to 
economic deformation. For there will be no “ economic 
advancement for all,” no “ freedom from fear and want for 
all the men in all the lands,” unless the weak are protected 
against abuse of the usurer’s power, and unless a large slice 
of the world’s capital and brains is employed as a long-term 
investment in the economically backward regions. A huge 
proportion of the human race has never known what it means 
to live on a diet properly balanced. Such a diet can only be 
made available if capital is poured in for such purposes as 
irrigation and soil conservation, and if trained brains and 
hands are devoted to the fight against the diseases of man 
and beast. Imperial capitalism does not, cannot, supply the 
need ; the international commonwealth must step in. 

Point 6.— After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they 
hope to see established a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which 
will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 

Yes, Nazi tyranny must be destroyed: the great revolt 
and revolution must be achieved. That is a fundamental 
need ; it governs every word of this Charter, every hope for 
a decent future. But no defeat of tyranny is “ final.” There 
will never be a glorious Monday when the world can say 
that on Sunday tyranny was finally destroyed. The price of 
freedom from tyranny, whether German or other, has to be 
paid every day of every week till the end of the chapter. 

Point 6 is in effect an assertion of the principle of collective 
security. Its great value is that it couples collective security 
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against aggression with collective security against poverty 
and that it recognises the need to make this security general, 
To all those who accept the laws of peace such security 
should be offered by the commonwealth on a footing of 
equality of rights and duties. May the lesson of this Point 
not be lost upon those who argue that political peace-making 
will take care of itself if only we see to the foundations of 
economic ce. True, the peace-makers of Versailles were 
much too blind to the importance of economic partnership 
and social justice ; there will be no durable peace unless its 
economic and social foundations are such that all peoples will 
come to prefer to maintain it rather than to destroy it. But 
it is equally true that economic peace-making cannot achieve 
its end unless peace-making in the political field is its 
complement. For twenty years successive Governments in 
the United States tried to avoid the responsibilities of partner- 
ship in political peace-making, but even when they tried to 
contribute to economic peace-making, their contributions 
proved ineffectual. Disarmament is an economic problem as 
well as a political one ; the fight against autarky is at bottom 
a fight against the war system. Point 6 is a sound answer to 
those who now misread the lesson of Versailles, as well as 
to those who would have us turn back, after this war, to 
policies of isolation and “no commitment.” 

Point 7.—“ Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the 
high seas and oceans without hindrance.” 

Critics of the Charter have been apt to treat this Point as 
if it were merely a concession to American sentiment about 
something called “Freedom of the Seas.” But when the 
text of Points 6, 7 and 8 are read together, it is reasonable, I 
think, to interpret Point 7 as something more than a pious 
fraud. Point 8 says that all nations should abandon the use 
of force as an instrument of national policy, and that “ a wider 
and permanent system of general security” should be 
established. Point 7 means, surely, that the nations should 
abandon the use of blockade and commerce prevention as 
instruments of national policy, so that no nation, however 
benevolent and wise it may think itself, should have the right 
or the power to close the narrow seas, the Panamas or Gibral- 
tars, for the coercion of its private enemy. The text does not 
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say that “all men” should be free in all circumstances to 
trade and travel by sea; it says that the peace is to be such 
as will “ enable” them to do so. ‘Those who contract out 
of this peace by resorting to violence will be denied this 
chartered freedom; they will be accorded only the rights 
proper to an outlaw. But to those who keep the peace, the 
community of nations is to promise the protection of the 
power it controls, so that they may be “enabled” to use 
the world’s seaways on their “lawful occasions.” To 
interpret the text thus is not, I believe, to strain its meaning 
unduly. The sentence may have been left vague so as not 
to give President Roosevelt’s isolationist critics too con- 
spicuous a target for the criticism that this Democratic 
President was returning to that kind of Freedom of the Seas 
which had been associated in Wilson’s Fourteen Points with 
the League of Nations. Wilson’s doctrine was that the high 
seas should only be closed, if closed at all, “‘ by international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants.” I 
think President Roosevelt is feeling his way towards the 
same conclusion. Indeed, the whole Charter suggests a 
conception of security which goes beyond that on which the 
Covenant was based. The security that is now needed is not 
merely freedom from blockade by warships ; it must include 
freedom from blockade by aircraft, and freedom from the 
atbitary use of the deadly weapon of boycott. The reference 
in Point 4 to assured access to raw materials is relevant here. 
That access is not to be promised unconditionally ; it will 
be offered only to those who respect the laws of the protected 
peace, and it will be withheld as an authorised sanction from 
those who violate such laws. Thus, freedom of the seas 
will be part of a larger freedom from the arbitrary use of 
commerce prevention as a national weapon. 

Point 8.— They believe all of the nations of the ow ad 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons must come to the abandon- 
ment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be main- 
tained if land, sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by 
nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside vA their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security, that the disarmament of such 
nations is essential. They will likewise aid and encourage all other 
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practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armament.” 

This point ties the whole Charter together. It implies 
that there must be two stages in the process of peace-making ; 
first, a transitional stage during which the unilateral dis- 
armament of the defeated aggressors will have to be main- 
tained, without equality of rights, and the victorious Powers, 
notably the British Commonwealth, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., will have to retain the power and responsibility for 
guarding the peace of the convalescent world ; and secondly, 
the stage in which the system of security is general, the 
disarmament being based on the principle of equality of 
rights. The nations which have suffered so much at Germany’s 
hands will certainly be most reluctant to concede equality of 
rights in this respect at the outset. But it is also certain that, 
if they tried to maintain the unequal status for long, the 
peace would blow up. As Mr. Eden emphasised in explaining 
Point 8 on August 31st, 1941, the guarantee against aggression 
must be such that “ zo nation must ever be in a position to 
wage aggressive war against her neighbours.” 

After twenty years of experiment, we know a good deal 
now about the elements necessary for the foundation of a 
peaceful commonwealth. We know for certain that they 
must include a regular system of conference ; some simple 
laws of peace, including the abandonment of the right of 
conquest and acceptance of the principle of non-neutrality in 
face of aggression; constructive services, economic and 
social, including collective defences against poverty and trade 
depression ; provision for peaceful settlement of international 
disputes by third party judgment; provision for the 
impartial examination of claims for change of existing rights, 
and for such international action as will afford the best 
chance of ensuring that needed changes are carried through 
peacefully and in good time ; all-round reduction, limitation, 
and supervision of national armaments, subject always to the 
retention of preponderant power under the control of the 
commonwealth ; and effective provision for collective defence 
against aggression and for collective action to prevent 
aggression. 

For some time—perhaps a long time—after this war the 
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international authority will inevitably be very imperfect. The 
real power during the world’s convalescence will have to be 
exercised mainly or wholly by the British, the Americans, 
and the Russians. But that power must be held in trust, as 
a temporary charge, not as a permanent instrument of 
dominion. Would it not be desirable that this trusteeship 
should be formally authorised by the rudimentary common- 
wealth after the war, and formally recognised as temporary 
by those to whom it is entrusted ? 


The Charter is vague, inevitably. Some of its Points seem 
inconsistent with others, so that a reconciling explanation is 
required. Some phrases seem to belong to a dead past. But 
I believe that the Charter, taken as a whole and fairly inter- 
preted, does afford a good “rough and ready war-time 
statement ” of an aim towards which the United Nations may 
worthily direct their effort. I believe that the Charter should 
be used much more widely and imaginatively than it is now 
being used, both at home and abroad, as a means of dividing 
our enemies, heartening our friends, uniting and guiding 
ourselves, and protecting the peace-makers from being 
blinded by passion in the hour of victory. 





RELIGION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


By Str JoHN MayNnarp 


HE union of Church and State in the Russia of the 
sars was so close as to amount to identity. The 
Tsar was “pravoslavny,” orthodox by definition 
and by essence. That does not mean that he was 
an Emperor-Pope, as has sometimes been stated. 
There was nothing in the Imperial office corresponding to 
the Infallibility which the Vatican Decrees of 1870 confirmed 
in the Pope. The Emperor had no authority to define dogma. 
Only a conciliar pronouncement of the whole Orthodox 
Church, of which Russia was a part, could do that. But his 
authority was spiritual as well as temporal, with no line of 
demarcation between the two, and theoretically at all events 
no distinction. An abortive attempt in the 17th century to 
assert a separate spiritual power was finally crushed by Peter 
the Great’s abolition of the Patriarchate and the replacement 
of it by a Holy Synod, with a lay Procurator, who took his 
orders from the Emperor, and—though exercising no vote— 
had, as a smiling monk observed to an English ecclesiastical 
visitor, “very great influence.” All ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and even the canonisation of Saints, were thus 
controlled by the Emperor ; the police exercised considerable 
influence over the Church; and ecclesiastics were expected 
to betray the secrets of the confessional in the interests of 
political stability. 

These conditions were not tolerated without protest ; 
but the opposition came from pious and learned laymen rather 
than from the dignitaries of the Church. In the early part 
of the zoth century the movement for the restoration of the 
Patriarchate had considerable strength, and there was an 
Orthodox revival owing its origin to Dostoievsky and to 
V1. Soloviev. At the same time the scandals associated with 
Gregory Rasputin bore witness to the degradation of the 
body of the Church. 

The integrality of the traditional conception, merging 
spiritual and temporal into one undivided whole, entered 
deeply into Russian thought, and reappeared in the Bolsheviks 
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though the existence of a spiritual realm was denied. The 
“Party ”—that singular misnomer of a vocation of leadership, 
as the Webbs have defined it—comes very near to being an 
official priesthood, and its tenets come very near to being an 
official religion—a religion of this world, of course, such as 
the earliest form of Judaism would appear to have been. 
Communists would certainly repudiate the parallel, but its 
aptness forces itself upon attention along with the many 
survivals of Orthodox training and practice which have 
passed into communism. 

There was a moment of so-called “ God-building,” when 
it seemed that Bolshevism might take a turn towards super- 
natural religion, in the hands of Lunacharsky, who afterwards 
became People’s Commissar for Education. But the identifica- 
tion of Church and State, which was a feature of the Russia 
of the Tsars, warned Lenin of the danger of any indirect or 
direct encouragement of clerical influences; and he 
bludgeoned the “ God-builders ” with his essay on Empirio- 
Criticism, which confirmed the materialistic trend of Russian 
Social Democracy. 

The Orthodox Church in Tsarist Russia claimed a religious 
monopoly. It alone enjoyed the support of the state—other 
Confessions were merely tolerated—and it alone had the right 
of making converts. Civil control of the Roman Catholic 
Church was so exercised as to limit the supply of priests, to 
restrict the pastoral visitations of bishops, and to hamper 
communications with the Vatican. In Russian Poland—a 
Roman Catholic country—sermons had to pass the Censor 
before delivery. In the West of the Empire, where nationality 
was often virtually dependent on religion, Roman Catholics 
were not allowed to acquire immovable property and had 
gteat difficulty in obtaining employment in the schools or 
under the state. The dissenters—members of the Raskol, 
which formed itself in the seventeenth century as a protest 
against innovations of religious ritual and practice, introduced 
from the Greeks—were treated as Orthodox persons who did 
not discharge their religious duties, and punished as such. 
Jews—not as a race, but as the followers of a particular 
teligion—were subject to numerous disabilities, for which 
the richer among them compounded by liberal dowceurs to 
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the officials. The indigenous Churches of Georgia and 


Armenia were subjected to measures of Russification, which 
were in some degree relaxed in consequence of the Revolution 
of 1905. Only among the Mahommedans of Central Asia 
did the Government of the Tsars show itself judiciously 
neglectful in its treatment of alien religions. There, in the 
areas of direct Russian rule, the Cadi and the Mufti continued 
to dispense Koranic law, the veil and the bride-price and 
Islamic custom generally were sacred, and the pupils of the 
Koranic school continued to repeat the sacred texts to the 
presiding Mullah. The official missionary of Orthodoxy 
made his rounds and inspected his converts, but the local 
administrator knew the danger of him, and kept him harmless. 
Orthodox cathedrals and churches were built and maintained 
everywhere in partibus infidelium,and state funds were expended 
upon religious Russification. Very large areas of land 
throughout the empire continued to be held by the Orthodox 
monastic institutions, in spite of Catherine the Great’s 
extensive confiscations. 

In its first phase the Revolution came to the Orthodox 
Church as the deliverer from the lay control which Peter the 
Great had imposed upon it. The Provisional Government 
of 1917 restored the Patriarchate and allowed the free election 
of a Patriarch. It was for this that the Orthodox revival had 
been insistently pressing, much to the disgust of reactionaries, 
who charged the champions of a Free Orthodox Church with 
seeking to set up a rival Tsar. 

The Provisional Government left ecclesiastical property 
alone, while putting a stop to the disabilities from which the 
rival confessions had suffered. The post-November Govern- 
ment—I shall call it the Bolshevik Government—though for 
a time the Social Revolutionary Party was associated in it— 
did away with large landed property in all its forms, and 
thereby struck a deadly blow at the Orthodox Church whose 
monastic institutions could hardly survive the confiscation 
of their estates. In the great famine of 1921-22 the treasures 
of the Churches were also taken away on the plea of contribu- 
tions to relief funds, and the apostolic poverty which was 
already the lot of the unfavoured confessions was thereby 
made general for all of them. There was a time when the 
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economic difficulties of Orthodoxy caused some Russian 
ecclesiastics to look towards Rome as a possible source of 
material support. 

A tolerant disapproval is the keynote of the Bolshevik 
treatment of religion. Stalin is quoted as saying : 

“We are carrying on propaganda against religious 
prejudices. The legislation of the state is such that every 
citizen has the right to profess any religion that he likes. 
But ... the Party cannot be neutral in relation to 
religion, and it will carry on anti-religious propaganda.” 

Apart from what we may conveniently describe as the 
policy of disestablishment and disendowment, with which 
much American and British opinion would be in sympathy, 
the Bolsheviks have, with a degree of intensity which has 
varied from time to time, disfavoured the practice of religion. 
The actual, but not authorised, official outlook is to regard 
the ministers of religion as likely centres of opposition to the 
Soviet Socialist régime. There have been many prosecutions 
of priests, and some executions. Count Tolstoy’s daughter 
tells us of seven death sentences upon ecclesiastics who had 
taken part in the concealment of Church Treasures upon the 
occasion of the famine-relief levy. Many Roman Catholics 
came under suspicion during and after the Russo-Polish war 
of 1920-21; and there was a notorious trial of Polish 
ecclesiastics in 1923, ending in the execution of one of them 
who had retained his Soviet citizenship, which caused serious 
political difficulties with Great Britain, and probably delayed 
the recognition of the Soviet Government by the United 
States. After the promulgation of the Constitution of 1936, 
which gave to ministers of religion the franchise on terms 
identical with those conceded to other citizens, a widespread 
agitation was set on foot to assert for church congregations 
the right to nominate candidates. This was treated as counter- 
revolutionary, and many persons were prosecuted for the 
patt which they took in it. The truth ym these trials of 
ecclesiastics and other proceedings against religious believers 
seems to be that no one was ever punished or dismissed from 
service on a charge of exercising priestly functions or of 
holding particular beliefs or of practising the tenets of any 
religion, but sometimes—contrary to orders—particular 
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officials set bad marks against individuals because they 
professed belief. Cases in which persons have been censured 
ot punished for departures from the principle of toleration 
have been reported. On the other hand, the fact that a man 
was a priest has sometimes told heavily against him when 
he came under the suspicion of being an enemy of the 
revolution. 

The renewal of an active revolutionary policy by the 
“ liquidation ” of the £u/ak class, and the general collectivisa- 
tion of the farms from 1929, caused a revival of clerical 
opposition to the Bolshevik régime, and, as a consequence, 
more drastic anti-clerical legislation in that year. The new 
economic policy had relaxed the rigours of the Revolution, 
and the sudden tightening of the reins had its natural 
consequence. 

Prior to 1929 the Bolshevik Government allowed equal 
freedom of propaganda and preaching to all, for and against, 
religious tenets and practices. But this statement must be 
qualified in the light of the functions discharged by the Party. 
Like a Priesthood, the Party is to persuade or dissuade the 
people, where the Government leaves theoretical liberty. 
This “‘ priesthood,” if I may for the moment so describe it, 
is to include no one who favours the cause of religion, and 
its duty is to exercise all its influence on the side which is 
opposed to religion. It works, in its anti-religious aspect, 
through the Godless or Atheistic Society, and maintains 
museums which display exhibits and convey information 
calculated to create sentiment adverse to religion. So far as 
is known, the funds of the state are not used for these 
purposes, but its funds are raised by the sale of anti-religious 
publications, though I am not able to affirm with certainty 
that this rule is strictly observed. 

In 1929 the permission which had hitherto been given 
for religious propaganda was withdrawn, and replaced by 
the authorisation of anti-religious propaganda only. About 
the same time the places of training for religious teaching 
were closed. The social services hitherto rendered by some 
of the confessions (in particular by the Baptists and other 
Biblical Christians) were made illegal, and the registered 
religious congregations were limited to their strictly religious 
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purposes, with the use of their places of worship and of the 
vessels and materials of their cult. There is reason to believe 
that some social services continue to be rendered secretly by 
certain dissenting (Raskol) congregations to their members 
in spite of the prohibition. 

To this it must be added that the state and its authorised 
associations and its local bodies have the monopolies of 
education and of publication of printed works, and it will be 
evident that the scales are considerably weighted on the 
anti-religious side. 

But this is not quite the whole story. The law of 1929 
is not a Federal Law, but what Americans would call a 
State Law. It does not apply to Ukraine, to Georgia, to 
Armenia, to Azarbaijan, or to any of the Mahommedan 
Republics of Central Asia, and I have not been able to 
ascertain whether any laws corresponding in rigour to that 
in force in the R.S.F.S.R. (Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic) are in force in the other Constituent Republics. 
The actual practice in the Mahommedan Republics is certainly 
less closely restrictive, though attempts (which meet with 
obstinate resistance) to put a stop to certain Mahommedan 
practices, including polygamy, the bride-price, and the 
veiling of women, are made with a greater or less degree of 
determination from time to time. The teaching of the Koran 
in the precincts of the Mosque continues, and the students 
of the Mahommedan traditional law do in practice continue 
their studies in the traditional institutions. The pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which is a religious duty of all Mahommedans who 
have the necessary means for the journey, is not obstructed 
or discouraged. 

Among the questions frequently asked are: whether the 
Churches are allowed to conduct their services ; whether the 
buildings are taxed ; whether the holding of Sunday schools 
for the young is allowed ; what is the proportion of persons 
who still continue the practice of religion ; are they only old 
petsons or do they include any young; do those who 
continue the practice of religion accept with loyalty the 
Soviet Government ; and what is the prospect of a larger 
toleration by that Government ? 

I have myself attended more Church services than one in 
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Moscow, including the baptism of an infant by total immer- 
sion. It is wholly untrue that there is any interference with 
the services of the Churches. There is no levy of State taxes 
upon Church buildings, but they are not exempt from the 
local taxes which correspond to the “ rates” of England. 
On certain occasions they are crowded. Sunday schools or 
any other schools for religious instruction (subject to what 
has been said about Mahommedan instruction) are not 
allowed. The head of the Godless Society recently published 
his estimate that, of the adult population, one-third in the 
towns and two thirds in the villages were still believers. The 
new industrial centres have no churches, but there are still 
many functioning churches and religious buildings of con- 
fessions other than Christian. As to the number of these, 
there is some contradiction. A recent official statement gives 
the number of registered religious communities as 30,000; 
the number of churches, synagogues and mosques as 8,338 
and the number of monasteries as 37. ‘This is exclusive of 
the Buddhist Temples, of which a particularly fine specimen 
may be seen at Leningrad. Higher figures than these were 
given in 1937 by the head of the Godless Society. The 
different nationalities make use of their own vernaculars. 
The Confessions are not deprived of their ecclesiastical 
organisations. The old Orthodox Church is headed by an 
Acting Patriarch, Metropolitan Sergei, but the election of a 
Patriarch to fill the permanent vacancy in that office has not 
been allowed. The New Orthodox Church is led by its first 
Hierarch. The Muslim Confession has a head at its centre 
at Ufa, in the east of European Russia. The information 
regarding the headship of the Armenian Gregorian Church— 
a Monophysite Confession—is contradictory, but a recent 
official statement is to the effect that an Assistant Catholicos, 
with a Council elected by the Armenian Gregorian Church 
Congress, is at its head. 

Travelling priests perform the necessary rites where no 
churches exist ; but this peripatetic ministration, outside of 
the registered congregations, does not appear to be authorised 
by law. It seems probable that there are some registered 
congregations in places where there is no ecclesiastical 
building. 
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The congregations include young as well as old. Many 
believers are loyal to the Soviet Government and have 
demonstrated their loyalty in the campaign of 1941-42. Many 
workers and collective farmers serve as members of “‘ Church 
Soviets” ; and the managing bodies of the Churches work 
under that name. The head of the Muslim Ecclesiastical 
Board at Ufa made a recent pronouncement calling upon the 
Faithful to defend the U.S.S.R. against German aggression. 
Both the New and the Old Orthodox Churches support 
officially the Soviet régime. 

As regatds the possibility of a larger toleration—the 
allowance of religious propaganda, for instance, as before 
1929, or of the performance of social services to religious 
congregations as such—the Soviet State is a jealous State, 
and does not encourage rivals to its monopoly. Its anti- 
religious attitude is not purely negative. Under other and 

ite different names, it has its own “ priesthood ” and its 
own “religion,” even its own oecumenical claims, which 
distantly recall the Papacy. 

Without the clear realisation of these facts, we remain 
ignorant of its fundamental conceptions. On the other hand 
it has its purely political side and its own ecclesiastical 
diplomacy. At one time it contemplated a step which it is 
safe to say that no Russian ruler had for centuries envisaged— 
the political patronage of a General Council of the Orthodox 
Churches of the East to adjust their internal differences. It 
was only a difficulty raised by the Government of the Turkish 
Republic which stood in the way of this return to precedents 
set by the Emperor Constantine. Up to 1927 it was in 
negotiation with the Vatican for a Concordat with the Roman 
Catholic Church ; the conversations on the subject survived 
the exclusion from the U.S.S.R. of a distinguished member 
of the Society of Jesus, and it was only after these had broken 
down that Pope Pius XI pronounced his declaration against 
communism. One of its weapons against the Orthodox 
Church has been the encouragement of local and sectional 
tivals, of which the so-called Living Church and the Church 
of Ukraine are the best known. At present (in February, 1942) 
the German invaders of Ukraine are encouraging the local 
Ukrainian Church. 
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What. has happened before may happen again, and the 
Soviet Government on its political side may be found to be 
open to diplomatic negotiation. This will happen the more 
easily on the termination of a victorious war, when the fear 
of clerical influences and of hostile foreign action will have 
been removed by military success. The permission given to 
the Polish contingents raised in Russia to employ their own 
Roman Catholic chaplains is of good omen in this respect. 
The writings of Father Sergius Bulgakov and the actual 
attitude of some Russian ecclesiastics seem to show that the 
Orthodox Church, in spite of the line taken by its émigré 
representatives, is far from being irreconcileable. I quote 
the following words from Father Bulgakov’s work on the 
Orthodox Church : 

“ Orthodoxy does not mount guard over private 
property, and does not defend the capitalist system, but 
it has a negative attitude to Russian communism which 
denies the freedom of personality.” 

My own studies of the question lead me to the conclusion 
that the suggested obstacle is not an insuperable one; but 
that attempts at conciliation based upon the vain hope of the 
Christianisation of Bolshevism would be on the wrong lines. 
Liberal Concordats with the Churches are certainly within the 
limits of possibility, and evidence of the complete withdrawal 
of political opposition by clerics, including the émigré 
Orthodox who at present support the claims of rival Tsars, 
would gradually diminish the strength of anti-clerical 
prejudice. 
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WIRELESS PROPAGANDA TO 
GERMANY 


By RicHarD WINNER 


HE utility of wireless nid a Hg to Germany as 

a weapon is being discussed with increasing vigour 

in Parliament and in the press. Even those who 

are convinced that the spoken word has become 

a powerful and indispensable factor in modern 
warfare do not seem to be able to come to an agreement about 
the technique of broadcast propaganda and about its aims. 
Should it be our sole task to present to the German listener 
a true and sober picture of the war itself in the form of news 
bulletins ? Should an attempt be made to counteract Nazi 
home propaganda by acquainting the German people with 
the Allied case in the form of talks and “features”? Or 
should the B.B.C. embark upon the venture of a frontal 
attack on the Nazi system itself, and freely discuss the 
domestic problems of Germany ? Should the appeal be more 
of an intellectual or more of an emotional character, and, if 
the latter, what kind of sentiment can we hope to appeal to 
Pinan, apathy, hatred of the Nazi tyranny, hope for a better 

ture ? 

None of these and many other similar questions can be 
answered unless one fundamental assumption is clarified 
which is made by everyone who participates in the discussion 
about political warfare. This assumption which underlies 
every attempt to find the ear of the German people and to 
overcome the effect of Nazi propaganda is that Hitler is not 
the true spokesman of the German people. Those who 
believe that blind obedience coupled with brutality and 
aggressiveness are constant and inherent traits of the “ German 
national character ” cannot entertain any reasonable hope of 
appealing to the critical faculties of German listeners. What 
is the use of speaking to a German audience if it must be 
assumed that the “average German” is psychologically 
predisposed to be swayed by nothing but a display of force ? 
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What argument except sheer military power, what sentiment 
except sheer physical fear is likely to influence the attitude 
of the Brazen Horde so vividly described by Lord Vansittart > 
Surely if those are right who refuse to draw a distinction 
between the Hitler Regime and the German people, all our 
efforts to influence the mind and outlook of German listeners 
are so much waste of time and money. And, what is more 
important, if those who take an active part in the propaganda 
effort share this view, their appeal must necessarily fre sin- 
cerity, their words must sound hollow and untrue, and their 
propaganda must remain ineffective. Iam not here concerned 
with the merits or demerits of Lord Vansittart’s primitive 
attempt at collective psychology. My point is that if his 
analysis is correct, all efforts to enlist “enemy propaganda ” 
as a weapon in this war should be stopped forthwith. Those, 
however, who hold that propaganda to Germany is to be 
continued and even intensified must necessarily agree on one 
point: Hitler is not the true expression of the “ German 
soul,” there is a Germany to which we can appeal and which 
is not Hitler’s Germany, and it behoves us to form a clear 
mental picture of this “other Germany” if we hope to 
attain any success with our propaganda. 

The first question, then, which we have got to answer 
is that of “ the addressee.” To whom do we want to speak ? 
Who are the Germans whose ears we hope to find? Are 
they the convinced anti-Nazis only, that dynamic, but probably 
small minority of heroic men and women who ate prepared 
to risk their lives in order to rid Germany of its present 
despotic regime? Are they the apathetic masses whose 
political will and instinct have been sapped by thirty years 
of war, civil strife, and untold misery ? Or do they include 
the convinced National Socialists who have imbibed the 
twin doctrines of racial superiority and justification of human 
behaviour by sheer success? Are we going to speak to the 
workers or to the middle classes? ‘To the peasants or to 
the towns people? To the old, the middle aged, or the 
young? Shall we try to appeal to those whose antipathy 
to the regime is derived from a traditional belief in the 
fundamental tenets of Christianity, or shall we concentrate 
our attention on the socialist and communist workers who 
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hate and despise the regime as an expression of the unbridled 
power and profit instincts of a ruthless capitalist class ? 

It is obvious that this problem of the addressee presents 
itself with an urgency which is absent in the case of propa- 

da to allied nations. There we can count on national 
sentiment and on the hope for victory itself as an inducement 
to listen to our broadcasts. We may assume that speaker 
and listener are united in one front against the common 
enemy, and though even there a considerable effort must be 
made and is being made to address specific classes and strata 
of the people, the B.B.C. is probably right in directing the 
main line of its propaganda to the allied nations as such and 
in trying to make them feel that our defeats are their defeats 
and our victories are their victories. 

Not so in the case of the Germans. Whatever may be 
the present state of the psychological amd moral integration 
ot disintegration of the Nazi regime, not even the most 
optimistic observer can maintain that there is any widespread 
feeling of rejoicing in Nazi reverses, although the enthusiasm 
aroused by Nazi victories in Germany seems to be subject 
to the law of diminishing returns. It is, or should be, one 
of the main tasks of our pornapnss to create between the 
speaker and his German listener that community of feeling 
which, in the nature of things, can be assumed to exist 
between a British speaker and a French, Norwegian, Dutch 
or Czech listener. For reasons to be discussed later it is 
doubtful whether the B.B.C. has so far succeeded in this 
effort. If it has not, this is not due to any neglect of the 
ptoblem of the addressee. In fact, our propaganda to 
Germany consists of a judicious mixture of the general 
approach and the “directed” broadcast. There are now 

een daily broadcasts, two of which, at 2 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
(Central European Time), are Forces Programmes, specially 
concerned with the military side of the war, and with the 
gtievances of the soldier. They are deliberately, and quite 
successfully, arranged as communications “ from soldier to 
soldier,” and try to draw the line between the German 
soldier and his enemy at home—the Gestapo. There is also 
a special programme for sailors and the seafaring population 
of North West Germany, with picturesque and sometimes 
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thrilling descriptions of incidents of naval warfare and with 
much emphasis on naval news, good and bad. The regular 
playing of the tune of Rule Britannia at the end of the naval 
news bulletin is a deplorable reminder of the bad old days 
at the beginning of the war when our propaganda showed 
an almost complete lack of psychological understanding. It 
involves a gratuitous and unnecessary increase of the risk 
which every German listener undergoes in tuning in to 
British broadcasts. 

Apart from these special programmes the most important 
directed series are the labour talks. Some of the dawn 
programmes and two of the evening programmes at the 
“* peak ” hour (8 p.m.) are specially addressed to the German 
working class. It took our authorities some time to realise 
that working class solidarity provides an wntaudiied medium 
of approach, and that no appeal to the German people can 
rival in effectiveness that which is directed to the feeling 
of frustration and oppression which prevails among large 
sections of the industrial population of Germany. Before 
the Nazi attack on Russia there was a real danger that parts 
of the German working class—and especially the younger 
generation whose sole experience of democracy had been 
that of unemployment and street brawls—might be taken in 
by the anti-plutocratic legend of German Socialism, propa- 
gated with great skill and vigour by the Nazi press and 
wireless. The labour programmes try to meet this challenge 
in a number of ways. They give regular factual reports on 
the capitalist background of the Third Reich itself. A series 
of talks on “ wirepullers of the Third Reich” discusses the 
close links which exist between the Nazi party, heavy industry 
and other plutocratic interests. It is a blend of biographical 
and sociological information supplying useful arguments to 
the politically minded listeners, and concentrating the vague 
feeling of dismay among the less politically minded on the 
real causes of their misfortune. Another line is that which 
emphasizes the solidarity of interest between the German 
workers and those of the occupied countries of Europe, 
including the four million forced labourers now in Germany. 
This has the object of dispelling the effect of Hitler’s Herren- 
volk propaganda, and it is at its best when it enlists the help 
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of French, Italian, Norwegian and other Continental working- 
dass representatives. Finally, a continuous effort is being 
made to hold up the institutions of British and American 
industrial democracy as examples, and to contrast them with 
the prevailing state of affairs in Germany. The B.B.C. did 
not succumb to the temptation of representing conditions in 
this country as anything approaching a satisfactory solution 
of the social problem. Nothing indeed would be more futile 
and harmful than to interpret away the shortcomings of the 
British social system. What is being done is to show a 
living labour movement which uses parliamentary democracy 
and trade unionism for the — of improving the situation 
of the working class, et which—far from being satisfied 
with existing institutions—tries to change them in a consti- 
tutional way. There was a tendency in the beginning to 
over-emphasize the official aspect of trade unionism and to 
give too much prominence to the speeches of leaders bearing 

t names. But it seems that this was a children’s ailment, 
and that the activities of the rank and file are beginning to 
occupy their due place. 

Li» other broadcasts the labour programmes must 
combine two almost incompatible functions. They must 
appeal to the convinced and politically minded anti-Nazi— 
the élite which can be envisaged as the nucleus of a future 
Germany—and they must not neglect the equally important 
task of focussing the half articulated grievances of the luke- 
watm majority on the essential points. This difficulty is 
present in all the directed programmes, but nowhere is its 
solution more problematical than in connection with the 
German middle classes whose political education has always 
been miles behind that of the workers. Those responsible 
for the broadcasts for middle class audiences (mainly at 
2 p.m.) seem to realise that their audiences cannot be under- 
stood as one compact unit. Insofar as the middle class 
opposes any actual or potential “‘ No ” to the existing regime, 
it is prompted by non-political as much as political motives 
and by a wide variety of sectional, religious, economical, and 
cultural interests and sentiments. While, therefore, some of 
these broadcasts are strictly political in character (like the 
regular weekly economic survey), others cultivate the indirect 
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approach. They deal with the religious situation in Nazi 
5 ea (these Sunday talks included a repeated broad- 
casting of the Bishop of Munstet’s stern and courageous 
J’ Accuse), and also with educational questions, with questions 
of art and literature, etc., and they try to evoke an awareness 
of the unbridgeable gulf which separates the present regime 
from the great cultural tradition of Germany. The special 
programmes for women (at 3 p.m.) are faced with a similar 
problem. They dwell, more than other broadcasts, upon the 
suffering caused by the war in all countries and among all 
peoples, they give voice to the eternal and imperishable 
protest of the wife and the mother against cruelty and 
slaughter. These, like other programmes, have considerably 

ined in force since the Russian campaign has brought 
home to the German masses the reality of war and helped 
to destroy the romantic legend of its glory and beauty. 
Another important directed series, undeservedly relegated to 
the background, are the “ peasants’ programmes.” They ate 
given only once a week, and their time was recently cut 
down from fifteen to less than ten minutes. This was a 
mistake, because the German peasant suffers under the regime 
not much less than the worker. His grievances are equally 
real but less articulate, and it is all the more important to 
direct his attention by a continuous and unremitting propa- 
ganda effort to the irreconcilable conflict between his economic 
interests and those of the big landowners who dominate the 
agricultural policy of the Nazis. 

So much for the directed broadcasts. They leave much 
room for improvement. Sooner or later the B.B.C. will have 
—_—— with the problem of the younger generation. The 

i ties are almost insuperable. Those under twenty 
cannot be expected to have any recollection of things as they 
were before Hitler came into power. They are the easy 
victims of ideological infiltration, their critical faculties were 
never allowed to develop. Yet there are indications that 
the very young are beginning to show a certain resistance 
against the regimentation of their lives, dimly and in an 
entirely unreflected way. To the needs of this decisive 
younger generation the B.B.C. will have to respond. Whether 
this should be done by a special series of broadcasts or by 
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iving existing programmes an intrinsic appeal to the younger 

people, is perhaps less important. What is essential is that 
the defunct spirit of the “youth movement” should not 
be allowed to encroach upon the programmes. Sobriety 
should be the watchword, and not romanticism—the quiet 
yoice of reason and not the hysterical outburst of emotion 
is likely to bring about that change of heart and mind among 
the young men and women of Germany without which all 
eforts at European reconstruction will be fruitless. 

These present arrangements provide a temporary solution 
of the addressee problem, but our main propaganda effort is, 
and must be, concerned with the war itself. When all is 
said and done, the news and talks about the war are the most 
vital as well as the most effective part of our pages: 
Some of the programmes consist entirely of news bulletins 
and all of them, even the directed ones, include a news 
broadcast. Far more than half of the B.B.C.’s German 
broadcasting time is taken up by news—no longer, as they 
were in the early days of the war, mere translations of the 
English news bulletins, but a mews service increasingly 
adapted to the special requirements and interests of the 
German listener. The selection and editing of the news is 
no easy task. It requires a thorough understanding of the 
German traditional approach to world events, an approach, 
let it be said, which is prompted less by any inherent qualities 
of a “ German national character ” than by the geographical 
situation of Germany and her political history. Thus, naval 
watfare has always meant very little to the German people. 
The traditional teaching of history in German schools 
emphasized Austerlitz, Leipzig and Waterloo rather than 
Aboukir and Trafalgar as turning points in the career of 
Napoleon, and the frantic effort e by the last Kaiser to 
popularize the German navy proved to be a costly failure. 
Again, world history and world politics as seen from the 
German angle are largely European history and European 
politics. Suez and Singapore, Capetown and Panama are 
no more than points on the map to the vast majority of the 
German people, and it may be doubted whether Hitler’s 
propaganda succeeded in “ building up ” in the consciousness 
of the German masses the significance of the Japanese 
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alliance. There has, however, been for generations an acute 
awareness of the overwhelming importance of the United 
States. The U.S.A.—the land of liberty and untold riches 
where a poor German immigrant can amass a vast fortune in 
a short time—has been a kind of fairyland ever since millions 
of Germans found a new home across the Atlantic. Moreover, 
most Germans are convinced that it was only due to American 
intervention that Germany lost the war of 1914-18, and the 
halo of invincibility which surrounds the great Republic 
will not easily be destroyed by Hitler’s propaganda effort, 
Of this psychological background our news service must 
take account. It must hammer into the heads of its listeners 
the decisive importance of naval warfare. It must give the 
greatest possible prominence to the potentialities of American 
production, it must dwell with care on every parallel between 
the present war and the first world war. The least bit about 
events in Russia is more likely to arouse interest and to 
stimulate thought than the most sensational battle in Africa 
or in the Far East. Yet, nothing is more conducive to the 
winning of confidence than the frank admission of reverses 
wherever they occur, and the B.B.C. was well advised in 
not minimising Hongkong and Singapore. The worst lapses 
in our propaganda occurred during the Norwegian and 

campaigns when it attempted to explain away the 
importance of our defeats. This has not been repeated of 
late, and there is evidence that the vast increase in secret 
listening is very largely due to the reputation of truthfulness 
which our propaganda has achieved. That truth is the best 
propaganda has thus been learned by experience—it is a 
lesson which should never be forgotten. 

Not less urgent than the question of the addressee is that 
of the technical means of propaganda. Who should be the 
speakets—Germans or Englishmen ? What is to be preferred 
—straight talks, dialogues, or dramatical features ? To what 
extent should our propaganda reply to Nazi articles and 
wireless talks ? 

To start with the last question—there can be no doubt 
that the regular replies by Sefton Delmer to the outpourings 
of Goebbels’ right-hand-man Fritsche have been a success 
and should be continued, but the value of the “ reply ” as 
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a means of propaganda can easily be exaggerated. It is 
subject to the “ boomerang” effect, é.e., it may draw the 
listener’s attention to a bit of Hitler propaganda which 
otherwise would have remained unnoticed ; or, to put it in 
another way, the less we believe in the quality and effectiveness 
of German home propaganda itself, the more we should 
ignore it. We must adapt our own propaganda technique 
to the situation on the German home front. German wireless 
and press propaganda must be watched as carefully and 
studiously as possible—and our propagandists must have 
sufficient imaginative power to feel their way into the 
German atmosphere. It is only if at every given moment 
they are capable of forming a judgment of German morale— 
of German S#immung—that they can hope to keep our propa- 
ganda apparatus supple and flexible. This, incidentally, 
necessitates the collaboration of a large number of experts 
whose work is not less vital because they are “ backroom 
boys” and never come out “on the air.” 

The direct reply is not always the most powerful antidote 
to Nazi propaganda. There are other and more subtle 
methods. ‘Three of them are: The reminder, the return 
broadcast, and the exposure. It is, of course, one of the 
oldest tricks of Nazi propaganda to play upon the notoriously 
short memory of its victims. Nothing is more damaging 
to Goebbels’ home front campaign than the repetition of 
German broadcasts of a few months ago, or, even better, 
the broadcasting of recorded extracts from Hitler’s own 
speeches : about friendship with Poland, about the complete 
satisfaction of German territorial ambitions after Munich, 
about peace with Russia, about the complete annihilation of 
the Red Army. The other day a conversation @ srois 
was arranged between an English broadcaster, Hitler—and 
Hitler. Both Hitlers spoke with their original voices from 
records and contradicted each other violently. The English 
broadcaster acted as “ interviewer ” and made little comment. 
It was brilliant, amusing, and an impressive object lesson. 
The “ return ” broadcast is based upon a simple phenomenon 
with which every student of German propaganda is familiar. 
Every German newspaper is itself a piece of “ directed” 
propaganda. The Axgriff, for example, is primarily written 
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for workmen, and glorifies the “ socialist ” character of the 
regime. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, and especially their financial parts, are addressed to 
the entrepreneur and emphasise freedom of action and the 
marvellous opportunity for profits which will be thrown 
open by a German victory. They also give judicious hints 
how to evade such politically necessary measures as the 
dividend stop—all this in the kind of language which the 
workman is not expected to understand. The B.B.C. should, 
more than it does at present, throw back such material at 
those for whom it was not written. It is being done to a 
certain extent, but it could be used to greater advantage. 
Finally, the “ exposure.” There has been going on for some 
time a regular series of talks and features on the methods of 
German propaganda at home and abroad, about wireless 
technique, the various methods of blackmail and bribery 
used against the neutral press, the instructions handed down 
to the German press by Goebbels, the falsification of news- 
reels, ef. It is a good and fruitful idea, though the danger 
of over-subtlety has not always been avoided. 

Whether our words should go across the ether through 
the medium of English or German voices is a technical and 
not primarily a political question. On the whole it is the 
tight policy to use German voices mainly for three purposes 
—for the reading of news bulletins (where the announcer, 
like the sparking plug in the advertisement, is subject to 
the principle : Fit and forget), for dramatised features (where 
the German voice is that of an anonymous actor), and 
occasionally, where a German of eminence can hope to 
impress the audience with the weight of his great name. 
Thus, Thomas Mann’s monthly broadcasts which are relayed 
from America are likely to leave a deep impression on the 
minds of his listeners, not only because of their intrinsic 
value (and because he is the unrivalled master of German 
prose among living men), but just because it is Thomas Mann 
who speaks. 

Explanatory talks, however, should preferably be read 
by English voices. There is some value in “ building up” 
radio personalities—and this has now been done for some 
time. Certain English speakers are associated with certain 
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topics—naval, military, etc—and with certain points of 
view—socialist, religious, etc., and this simple device may 
ultimately destroy the chilling atmosphere of anonymity 
which is the greatest enemy of wireless propaganda. 

Other “ personalities ”"—of a very different character— 
are built up through the medium of features. erience 
has shown that it is possible to use the creation of fictitious 
persons who represent certain types of Germans—the Berlin 
working-class woman with her common sense and wit, who 

resses the reaction of a natural and intelligent human 
being to the artificial rigidity of present German life, the 
cynical and disillusioned Nazi propagandist who carties on 
a weekly conversation with the uncritical consumer of the 
fruits of his effort, the common soldier who writes a regular 
letter to his wife. All these figures have almost become 
flesh and blood—and those are the best features which are 
centred in such fictitious radio personalities. 

The value of features should not be overestimated. 
After all, what we must give is primarily facts. No one 
tunes in at the risk of his freedom in order to be entertained. 
Some time ago our wireless propaganda passed through a 
stage when the desire to be lively and attractive led to a 
hypertrophy of muscial entertainment and plays. This has 
been overcome. It is to be hoped that those responsible for 
the programmes will remain conscious of their primary duty 
to provide food for those who are starving for enlightenment 
and information. Quiet reasoning is probably the most 
effective way of influencing the minds and souls of people 
whose emotions have been worked upon for almost a 
decade without interruption. That sober argument can be 
presented in an entertaining form is shown by the weekly 
“Brains Trust ” which was introduced not long ago. 

The greatest problem of all is that of our aims. Some 
of them are beyond discussion. We must shatter whatever 
has remained of popular belief in Nazi victory, we 
must destroy the psychological foundation of Hitler’s 
popularity, we must arouse the masses from apathy to action, 
and we must demonstrate our own belief in the existence 
of a better Germany. But is this all? Is our propaganda 
nothing but an instrument of warfare ? Is it not, or, rather, 
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could it not be, more than this: a first step towards recon- 
struction? We should remember that out propaganda is 
the only substitute for that public discussion of vital issues 
which has been suppressed in Germany and all over the 
Continent. It is—or had I better say, it might be P—an 
object lesson in democratic argument. Its method and its 
substance might help to build up the future Germany—if 
only our broadcasters were allowed to discuss the problems 
of the post-war world. They have made the best of the 
Atlantic Charter, they are trying hard to use every public 
utterance from official quarters—from Roosevelt, Churchill, 
or Stalin—in order to destroy Hitler’s most deadly propa- 
ganda weapon—the threat of annihilation of the German 
people in the case of their defeat. But all this sounds 
unconvincing as long as there is absent that confidence in 
our intentions which can only be —— by a full and 
frank profession of our war aims. If our propaganda could 
speak as freely about post war — as it does about 
the war itself, the speakers could perhaps find the kind of 
response which now comes from the allied countries. 
Technical development has provided us with a weapon which 
can destroy, and if properly used, at the same time create. 
It is unique in that it can be handled as a sword and as a 
ploughshare. When will our authorities begin to realise 
what opportunities we are missing, when will they begin to 
use the microphone not merely as a weapon for the present 
war, but as one of the cornerstones of the future peace ? 
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PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


I 

NEW war so vastly extending our defence-lines 

might have been expected to expose fresh aspects 

of Government policy to criticism. That policy 

on both the economic and the military sides, had 

already revealed shortcomings and Mr. Churchill 
had had to insist on a vote of confidence. A period which 
ended with the fall of Singapore and saw the collapse of our 
Far East defences could scarcely be expected to diminish the 
difficulties of the Government on the home front. Confident 
official statements, in which the Prime Minister had joined, 
had led the country to share in what proved to be over- 
confidence, even though they might have been partly intended 
for consumption in Japan. Defeat, therefore, was likely to 
convince Parliament and the public that they had been misled, 
that the enemy had again been underestimated, that he had 
out-generalled us, and that our higher strategy had proved 
inadequate. If it would be truer to say that Singapore and 
Hongkong were lost in 1931, or at least in the lean years 
between then and the fall of France, the Government could 
be condemned only in so far as it continued to embody the 
lean years; but such condemnation also meant the call for 
a fresh start. 

The Prime Minister returned from Washington saying 
that what he had learnt could be summed up in one word— 
China, and the close of the period here under review saw 
the Chinese Generalissimo’s visit to India, concluding with 
the similar declarations in favour of freedom, indepen- 
dence and resistance to aggression by Chinese and Indian 
leaders. The fall of Singapore marked the end of an era: 
a Scottish nobleman at New Delhi symbolically left the stage 
to a Chinese revolutionary. Just as the summer of 1940, 
marking the burial of an epoch in Europe, saw the formation 
of the first Churchill Government, with Parliament already 
aware of a new political surge striving for expression; so the 
beginning of 1942 witnessed an effort at another revitalisation. 
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In both cases Parliament decided the issue, and did so 
not by the counting of heads but by the weighing of 
opinions. In both cases a new crisis of unexampled danger 
found England, through the action of the House of Commons, 
with something of a rehabilitated — high direction, 
and an 5 amd more forward-looking team. The second 
Churchill Government was born in response to doubts about 
the organisation, drive, breadth of conception and ruthlessness 
of execution of the first Churchill Government, doubts that 
even the fumblings of this Parliament, itself so much more 
marked by age than dynamic perception, yet managed to 
express. For Singapore, like Norway, was occasion rather 
than cause. The second withdrawal in Libya and the failure 
of our winter air-offensive against Germany, again after over- 
confident predictions in which the Prime Minister shared, as 
well as production and supply shortcomings, had prepared 
the occasion, which was strengthened by the escape, after so 
much bombing and bombast on and about them, of the 
German warships from Brest. If each failure, and especially 
the passage of an enemy fleet through the Straits of Dover, 
was in itself capable of explanation, the total effect was 
disharmony between the House and the Government, and 
doubt not about our ability to win the war but about the 
mechanism with which we had equipped ourselves for 
doing it. 

For one fact emerged with striking clarity from the 
increasingly critical debates of December, January and 
February : it was that Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet was no longer 
regarded as equal to its task. The judgments which revealed 
this were not directed only against persons, although more 
than one stood obviously condemned. ‘They crystallised 
into a verdict about the organisation of the Cabinet, based 
mainly on the belief that too much was accumulated in the 
Prime Minister’s hands. This was shewn by the demand 
for a Minister of Production, for a smaller War Cabinet 
without departmental responsibilities, for a separation of the 
functions of the Minister of Defence from those of the 
Prime Minister, and for the invigorating and more widely 
representative effects of dominion membership. However 
careful the critics were to assert that the Prime Minister 
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himself was the indispensable leader, their views were a 
reflection on his own planning of his administration which 
they were almost over-anxious to obscure. They were asking 
for a Prime Minister who should be the first among equals, 
who should share his responsibilities, and who should be 
released from the burden of too many details. In his absence 
abroad, it was even thought, the machinery of direction 
remained in suspension. If these claims were in one sense 
a reflection as much on the failure of his appointees to prove 
that they were not mere creatures but full colleagues as on 
his failure to delegate authority, in another sense they were 
a criticism of him for not having discovered a strong enough 
team of such colleagues. 

The need for changes in the government machine was 
already strongly expressed by the more alert members of 
different parties during the debate of January 8th. Strategic 
misconceptions in relation to both the Middle and the Far 
East, and political blunders in the latter area, were also 
alleged in that debate, which had only been held at all because 
the House insisted, against the Government’s first intention, 
on a meeting during the recess. To this was added in the 
three days’ debate at the end of the month the voicing of a 
widespread accusation of over-confidence on the part of the 
Government undermining the whole organisation of the war. 
The House was clearly insisting on a more ruthless and 
imaginative total war effort, and claiming that the cause of 
its absence lay at the top. And a measure of the greater 
elasticity of Members’ ideas was the suggestion, now first 
heard, that another government, quite as good, could in fact 
be formed. 

This being the substance of parliamentary sentiment, it is 
some indication of a weakness in the democratic system that 
only a succession of grave events, of which not the least was 
disappointed hope through the non-achievement of a promised 
success in Libya, should bring it to fruition. If such bright 
advocates of unquestioning allegiance as the Prime Minister’s 
son were — to be out of touch with the sense of the 
House and the country as well as unduly complacent them- 
selves, a series of failures in the field, implying important 
miscalculations, was necessary finally to prove them so. 
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The stages of a changing response in the Prime Minister 
to his critics, on the other hand, afford a striking illustration of 
democratic strength under the leadership of a good “ servant 
of the House.” At first, it is true, his unresponsive attitude 
and his apparent intention to do no more than resort to the 
formality of a confidence motion produced a restive and 
unsettled House. Where, he had said, was he to find the 
giant capable of being a Minister of Production, and he 
a a to be sticking to this line. Later, however, he was 
able in a few wecks to find two such giants in rapid succession 
—Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Lyttelton. Again—a minor 
change—Australia was admitted to attendance at the War 
Cabinet by right instead of by invitation. Then, after under- 
lining the collective unity of the Government as it stood 
and refusing to throw particular ministers to the wolves, 
Mr. Churchill undertook a complete reorganisation which in 
fact did that very thing. If the fall of Singapore had intervened, 
so had an almost umanimous vote of confidence on January 
26th. Nevertheless, the principal demands were met by a 
smaller War Cabinet mainly divorced from departmental 
duties, and above all by the inclusion of as strong, representa- 
tive and inspiring a figure as Sir Stafford Cripps. This, in 
particular, gave the second Churchill Government the 
appearance of a team operating jointly for the more active 
prosecution of the war, in contrast to the more glaring 
inequalities of weight in its predecessor. And this accounted 
for the different tone in the debate on the war which its 
creation produced. The separation of the functions of 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of Defence remained 
the chief demand not accorded, but the appointment of a 
Leader of the House as well as of a deputy Prime Minister 
suggested that here, too, Mr. Churchill had gone some way 
towards meeting the sense of the House. Exactly how far, 
it was left to the actual working of the new system to prove. 
But the Prime Minister’s courage and vision as shewn in his 
thorough reorganisation earned him many tributes and a 
renewed general spirit of support. There was a fresh and 
reassuring note, too, in the emphasis laid by Mr. Churchill 
and Sir Stafford Cripps on the joint and several responsibility 
of the members of the War Cabinet, who, said the latter, 
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“ have every opportunity of forming independent views upon 
any question of strategy or any other questions prior to the 
taking of decisions. The Prime Minister as Minister of 
Defence operates under the authority of the War Cabinet 
and the Defence Committee, and in every case the final 
decision is that of the War Cabinet itself.” 


II 

While the world scene has so fundamentally changed in 
the past few months, one problem has remained the same, 
and indeed these very changes have underlined its importance : 
that problem is maximum production. With it Parliament 
expresses the same concern and the same dissatisfaction at 
the end of the period as it did at the beginning—and as it 
did many months ago. Yet the necessary temporary curtail- 
ment of American supplies, the greater urgency of Russian, 
Chinese, and our own home and imperial needs, and the 
experience of shortage of material—or of the right material— 
as a governing factor in so many defeats have still further 
emphasised Britain’s responsibility as the democratic arsenal 
of the moment. And with the vast accretion of man-power 
to the allied cause this may be still more true in the future. 
One constant conclusion emerges from the Commons debates, 
however ; it is that, as Mr. James Griffiths said on February 
24th, “in recent months we have not been all out. We see 
smugness here and complacency there. We see a return to 
normality in our life, and that is repulsive to the best spirit 
of the nation at a time when we are going through these 
great struggles.” 

The House has consistently shewn its anxiety to discover 
the causes of shortcomings in production, particularly in the 
debates on the war situation and on the Prime Minister’s 
“ maximum war effort ” motion which preceded the National 
Service Bill. Four principal criticisms have been heard : 
defective administrative direction requiring the creation of a 
Minister of Production as a co-ordinator and energiser at the 
War Cabinet level ; the leaving or placing of control in the 
hands of the representatives of private interests whose war- 
time planning is apt to be obstructed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by considerations of private post-war advantage ; 
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the Government’s unwillingness to adopt as radical measures 
for conscripting industrial property as for conscripting the 
person even where public ownership is likely to promote 
production ; and the failure more widely to take the workers 
into the confidence of the management so that they can 
understand the general perspective of their work, share 
responsibility and contribute to improvement. The dissatis- 
faction, as strongly expressed by a Conservative like Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne as by Labour members, was strengthened by 
a T.U.C. statement. It was given special point by the urgency 
of the shipping position, to which a secret session was 
devoted. 

Public ownership and control of certain industries 
especially important to the eS of the war ate 
demanded in the House with greater and more urgent 
conviction. Indisputably it finds a growing support by no 
means confined to members of the Labour Party. Accumu- 
lating evidence that the mechanism of private industry, even 
when supplemented by departmental controls, is not equal to 
the strains of total war has much strengthened the case. So, 
no doubt, has the example of Russia. And the reply of the 
“ business as usual ” and “ no change for fear of controversy ” 
school has become perceptibly less convincing. This reply 
rests chiefly on the argument that such a change would be 
too complicated, and involve the upsetting of too much 
existing (and on the whole satisfactory) organisation under 
conditions of war-time stress. Or it is claimed that such a 
change is unnecessary because of the thoroughgoing govern- 
ment control already exercised by indirect means. But it 
does not need the considerable revolt in the Labour Party, 
resulting in the amendment to the Prime Minister’s national 
service motion for which forty members voted, to prove this 
growing support. In a House where opinions are weighed, 
rather than votes counted, the case would have more con- 
sideration than the size of such a minority would imply. 
And in fact the increasingly cogent case made has not yet 
been answered. 

That case rests on a number of grounds. Superficially the 
claim that when men’s and women’s lives are conscripted 


property interests should also be conscripted appears a 
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ious simplification. But even on that plane of argument 
Sir John Anderson’s answer that foreign holdings had been 
taken and that there was a tremendous complicated system 
of controls as well as an excess profits tax, scarcely seemed 
likely to satisfy. Underneath this claim, however, there is a 
deeper truth, which Mr. Griffiths has more than once expressed. 
Even though it could be shewn that the conscripting 
of certain industries was not likely seriously to improve the 
system of production for war purposes, it might still be 
desirable to take such action if it gave to the conscripted a 
clearer conviction that they were fighting in a truly co- 
operative enterprise. Also it might be worth while simply 
in order to remove the feeling, as expressed by a Liberal 
member, that “the Government lack the moral courage to 
tackle the big problems—the transfer from a money to a 
production economy, a wages policy, conscription of manage- 
ment, the Civil Service—in other words, all these problems 
which involve the ruthless subordination of vested interests 
to the national interest. What is the result? Output lags 
behind, morale is being undermined. . . . The measure of a 
nation’s morale is whether it works all out for the common 
end.” Thus not only does this claim amount on the level of 
moral values, to which it properly belongs, to a demand for 
a rough justice, but it is an argument of expediency suggesting 
direct consequences in the concrete terms of output. Nor is 
the plea for giving the workers in these industries “a sense 
of a great co-operative effort” and for the “ building of a 
dynamic democracy,” to use the words of Mr. Griffiths, 
separable from the argument of greater efficiency. Not only 
the fact that the machinery of production is better but the 
belief that it is, whether it in fact be so or not, may have 
that effect, and be a worthy object of statesmanship. But 
there emerges over the last three months a more and more 
distinct assertion that straightforward public ownership is the 
only remedy for present deficiencies and the only way of 
securing full-scale output. 

That is the essential claim, and not merely that—to take 
the mining industry—national ownership and control would 
wipe out the memory of the last twenty years and “ start a 
new chapter which would have immense psychological 
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repercussions among the men.” The mining industry is not 
producing all that is required, it is urged; because it is not 
well organised, “ because it is not an industry but a collection 
of units.” With this argument are associated several others. 
One is the reiterated statement that the small concern is not 
brought into the organisation of a national service and used 
to full capacity, this being attributable to the capture of the 
machinery of direction by the large concern which, since it 
is to maintain its separate entity after the war, is anxious to 
lay the foundations of a secure future at the expense of its 
rivals. This allegation of divided responsibility and allegiance 
between post-war private profit and present national need 
is a consistent argument against the method of departmental 
controls placed in the hands, as they almost inevitably must 
be, of the rienced manager drawn from the industry 
concerned and therefore from a competing unit within that 
industry, all too probably from the strongest and largest of 
those units. A specific example of the defective working of 
this method of control, in the case of rubber, was provided 
by Mr. Parker through a series of questions, followed by a 
debate on the adjournment. The situation revealed was as 
unsatisfactory as the ministerial answer. Again, it is argued 
that the excess profits tax has removed the incentive to 
economy and efficiency operative under a competitive system, 
which has not been replaced, and will not be replaced until 
there is direct public control of day-to-day operation, by 
organised responsibility. The business man, as Mr. Horabin 
said, “‘ must carry on his business at his own risk. When 
deciding on production policy, he is therefore compelled to 
bear in mind the economic future of his business. He must 
try in wartime to keep some part of his peace-time production 
going against the day when he has to face the outbreak of 
peace, as it has been called.” The present system, in other 
words, is “devoid of incentive or compulsion.” And 
ministerial exhortations cannot alter what is essentially a 
defective organisation. Finally, there is the argument from 
the example of munitions in the last war. 

In one of the last contributions that he made to the 
debates of the House, Mr. Lees-Smith made a strong protest 
against the retrogressive action of Lord Beaverbrook in 
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handing over to private concerns factories owned and built 
by the Government. In these cases, he asserted, the salaries 
of managements are far in excess of the scales operative in 
the state factories, although they are paid by the Treasury, 
because the agency fees which are paid by the Treasury cover 
these higher scales. At the same time compulsorily transferred 
workers’ wages had dropped sometimes by as much as fifty 
cent. “‘ There are suspicions,” he said, “that under the 
(National Service) Bill workers will be bandied about, in 
spite of their loss of wages, whereas certain sections of big 
business will assist the war effort only on conditions which 
include high salaries during the war and economic advantages 
when the war is over.” He concluded by referring to “ twelve 
months of accumulated feeling ” now coming to a head. 

The response of the War Cabinet was an undertaking 
given by Mr. Bevin to consider on its merits any serious 
case for the further requisitioning of an industry for the more 
successful prosecution of the war. 


Ii 

Thus, in the main, the House of Commons may be said 
once again to have vindicated its basic function of supervising 
the Government. In wartime it suffers, as has often been 
pointed out, from peculiar difficulties where strategical issues 
are concerned. It can question and express doubts; it can 
encourage and warn but it cannot always insist on being 
informed ; Executive discretion has to be wider and it is 
often restricted to judging after results which may have 
already rendered the basis of its criticism out of date. But 
even so the Government does well to take note of its doubts 
for where there is first a rejection of advice and later an 
acceptance, a loss of confidence is inevitable. Something of 
this kind ape to have happened in the case of aerodrome 
defence. e need for new measures was rather belittled at 
the time of the fall of Crete, but a considerable reorganisation 
was later announced. Some satisfaction was expressed at the 
changes, but there was criticism at their tardiness and some 
disposition to believe that the new system might still suffer 
from divided responsibility. After the announcement of the 
alterations which Mr. Attlee made to the House, the subject 
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was debated on the adjournment. Disquiet has also been 
continually shewn, especially in connection with the loss of 
the battleships, the escape of the German ships through the 
Channel, and the campaign in Libya, lest there is insufficient 
co-ordination of the armed forces. Some continuing doubt 
ptevails, too, as to whether army training lays enough stress 
on the value of initiative, or makes a full enough use of special 
qualifications. The Beveridge report and the negative War 
Office rejoinder can only have reinforced such a doubt. 
Another difficulty faces the House where propaganda 
services are concerned, but here there is no such justification. 
All is not well with the B.B.C. Yet no one is directly 
responsible to the House of Commons for this public service 
regarded as a whole. The House, therefore, cannot exercise 
its proper constitutional function. It is confronted by a 
collection of rival authorities—the Ministry of Information, 
the trinity of the Political Warfare Executive, and the 
Governors of the B.B.C.—which inevitably spin a web of 
evasions around the work and organisation. In the debate 
on the estimates the Minister confessed that the position was 
anomalous and admitted that he had not been authorised to 
speak for the other members of the trinity. He also denied 
the correctness of Sir Ian Fraser’s definition of the functions 
of the Governors, a startling illustration of anomaly if not 
of the confusions which must prevail in the B.B.C., since 
Sir Ian himself is a Governor. Mr. Bracken seemed anxious, 
however, to reduce his responsibility where clearly the need 
is rather for him to extend it. 
When the web of evasion is lifted, the picture revealed 
of the B.B.C. is not reassuring. Stringent criticisms in the 
t, leading up to that “worst day the Government has 
d” in July, were followed by the creation of P.W.E., but, 
it seems, without sufficiently taking control of the B.B.C. 
Confusion persists; and there continue to be disquieting 
revelations of B.B.C. incompetence. An “ unfortunate 
mischance ” here or “a perfect scandal ” there are expressions 
used respectively by the Parliamentary Secretary, in connection 
with the cancelled broadcast on 18B, and by the Minister, 
referring to telephone facilities. These admissions by 
authority are supplemented by continuing allegations of other 
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forms of “appalling and scandalous conditions ” by other 
members. e prima facie evidence of administrative 
inefficiency is inescapable. The contention has always been 
that in so far as the foreign propaganda services were good, 
it was in spite of, rather than use of, the ordinary 
administrative mechanism of the B.B.C. to which they were 
an addition for which it was not fitted by the experience or 
outlook of its personnel. That contention was by implication 

ted when, after nearly two years, the control was taken 
away from the B.B.C. Nor does a series of dismissals of 
officials responsible for particular aspects of foreign propa- 
ganda meet the case, since not the services but their adminis- 
trative direction was at fault. Continuing criticism of the 
B.B.C. would imply that it was rather those responsible for 
the dismissals than the dismissed who had aroused the 
ctiticism of the House. But attempts by members to discover 
the reason for the dismissals have met by the convenient 
web of evasion: the Governors and not the Ministry are 
answerable, and, of course, there is no other means than 
through the Minister of securing an answer. 

Fear has also found currency about the extent of Foreign 
Office control. This fear was queen in the July debate. 
Since then the Foreign Office penetrated further and 
apprehensions have been keener. Finally, another example 
of the anomalous constitutional position of the B.B.C. to 
which exception was taken in the February debate was the 
fact that its accounts are not audited by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, although they now include a substantial 
Treasury grant. As the stage in the war at which propaganda 
will have its greatest opportunity approaches, the House may 
be even less ready to accept anomalies in its organisation. 

On two other matters the House has shewn a constant 
and active concern. “‘ Surely this is a time to make a fresh 
approach to India,” as Mr. James Griffiths said on February 
24th. “ Have our Government taken roots in India, and 
are the roots in the lives of the people. ... I urge upon the 
Government new, fresh and urgent consideration of the 
Indian problems, and a new approach, so that India can enter 
as a real partner, feeling she is free and co-operating with us. 
I do not believe that in any other way she can play her part 
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in this war.” That call, made repeatedly, and that same 
dissatisfaction with the extent to which the potential might 
of India has been mobilised have, of course, been given a 
new point and urgency by events in the Far East, the entry 
of India into the war zone, and the words uttered within its 
borders by Chiang Kai Shek. The new Government gave 
an eatly promise of a new response. 

The very much smaller and easier subject of service 
has also given rise to many discussions and representations, 
New scales were announced in accordance with a promise 
given before Christmas, on February roth, and an increase 
in the rate of pensions on January 22nd. 


IV 

Legislation has been more copious than usual. The 
National Service Bill was the most far-reaching measure, 
covering as it did the first conscription of women and 
extending the age and obligations of men. ‘That it was 
overdue rather than that it was too thorough was, perhaps, 
the most noticeable reaction. 

The Education (Scotland) Bill was to enable an extension 
of school feeding. With the aim of preventing malnutrition 
rather than remedying it, the instruction was to be given to 
treble the number of children covered by midsummer, 1942. 
The Bill was necessary because under the Act of 1908 schools 
could only provide meals where the parents were willing to 


Py The Ministers of the Crown and House of Commons 
Disqualification Bill followed with one small alteration the 
recommendations of the Select Committee on Offices ot 
Places of Profit under the Crown. Other measures included 
the India (Federal Court Judges) Bill and the Arthur Jenkins 
Indemnity Bill, both to remedy technical omissions; the 
Patents and Designs Bill ; the Sugar Industry Bill to transfer 
sugar-beet jurisdiction from the Minister of Agriculture to the 
Minister of Food; the Securities (Validation) Bill. Other 
measures to go on to the Statute Book were the Consolidated 
Fund Act, the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, and the 
Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices Act. 
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THE MYTH OF PRUSSIA 


By Franz BorkENAU 


a HERE are at present two sets of common-sense 

judgments about Germany. Some people condemn 
Germany, root and branch. With this viewpoint I 
am not directly concerned here. Others do make 
*- clear-cut distinction between Germany as a whole, 
which they do not regard as evil, and some part or section of 
it which they do. The ideas about the roots of the German 
evil vary. Some accuse only the Nazis, and this view also 
contains an element of dangerous over-simplification. Others 
make the “ Prussian spirit ” responsible for everything. The 
two views can be combined into the belief that “ Nazism is 
nothing but a continuation of the Prussian spirit.” 

English dislike of Germany dates only from the days of 
the Kaiser’s Krueger telegram in 1895, which initiated a 
period of German hostility to Britain, leading up, through 
the period of German naval expansion and of German 
rejection of repeated offers of an Anglo-German alliance, to 
the war of 1914. It was only then that Englishmen, wondering 
why the dangerous and aggressive Germany of 1900 was no 
longer the nice and harmless Germany of 1850, adopted the 
French idea about the particular viciousness of the Prussian 
spirit. That idea had a meaning in terms of French political 
experience. In terms of English political life it had none, for 
England had never had a conflict with Prussia as a distinctive 
unit, but only with Germany as a whole ; and the naval and 
colonial controversies with Germany did not derive from the 
Prussian tradition. It is only the more surprising that this 
view should be accepted to-day, unquestioningly and almost 
as an axiom. 

There exists, however, one reason which made the French 
idea particularly acceptable to Englishmen. Prussia was a 
“ militarist’ country. Now the French could not easily 
reproach Prussia for it. They themselves maintained as big 
an army, and had pursued as conquering a policy, as any 
continental nation. But in England there existed a deep-seated 
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dislike of powerful land-armies, rooted in English history 
since the days of Cromwell’s dictatorship, and closely bound 
up with her political instincts. This hostility to big armies 
had its share in creating the long-lasting English dislike for 
France, which was only overcome under the common threat 
of German pressure. Then the same feeling was auto- 
matically transferred to Germany, now the strongest military 
power. And there could really be no doubt that Germany’s 
military power was but an extension of Prussian mili 

wer and traditions. In fact there is this element of truth 
in all that is said about Prussia: she was not only a mili 
power but a country where everything was subordinated to 
the task of maintaining military strength. Yet Prussia only 
continued, and brought to their logical conclusion, traditions 
of militarism which dominated the whole of continental 
history ever since the modern centralised nation-state, in the 
Renaissance period, had risen above the decaying local powers 
of the feudal age. The difference between Prussia and other 
great continental powers was only this, that she was a late- 
comer to the scene of European great politics. 

A standing army was first introduced in France, under 
Charles VII; the French system was soon copied in Spain, 
where it was brought to tremendous efficiency by the intro- 
duction of the notions of drill in peace, and of disciplined 
action in war. The Spanish model was adopted by the third of 
the great continental powers of the period, by Sweden. King 
Gustavus II Adolphus, in his attempt to conquer Germany 
for Sweden and protestantism, added two new elements to 
the Spanish tradition. He introduced regular pay, so that, as 
long as he lived, his Swedes maintained model order, 
refraining from looting, raping and deserting ; and Sweden 
being a poor country, unable to pay mercenaries, conscription 
was introduced. Later Prussia copied Sweden. 

There was nothing new, to however slight a degree, in 
the Prussian system of conscription which both the panegyrists 
of Prussia and her enemies present as an entirely new venture. 
Swedish discipline had gone to pieces after the death of the 
great king; but Swedish armies, down to Sweden’s fall 
under Charles XII, continued to be conscript armies. The 
protestant principalities of North-Eastern Germany, and 
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among them the Hohenzollern territories of Brandenburg- 
Prussia, had been ruthlessly ravaged during the latter half of 
the thirty years’ war by the Swedish armies, worse even than 
by the Catholic armies of Austria. In 1640, a young ruler 
of this territory, known to history as the Great Elector, 
decided that he would make his little country strong, so that 
it should no longer be tossed to and fro in the battles of the 
mighty. He defeated the Poles, winning independence for 
East Prussia, and then the Swedes, at Fehrbellin, in 1672. It 
was am event as sensational for Northern countries as the 
defeat of the Spaniards by the French, at Rocroy, in 1643, 
had been in the annals of Western Europe. And now Prussia 
started consciously and systematically copying Sweden. The 
son of the Great Elector, by selling his troops to Marlborough 
and to Austria, acquired the consent of the powers to adopt 
the title of king. His son, King Frederick William I, intro- 
duced conscription. Sweden was just tumbling to her fall 
(Frederick William ascended the throne in 1711), and the 
Prussian king, by joining a victorious coalition, got Pomerania 
as his share of the Swedish booty. 

The problem of Sweden had been to maintain herself as 
an equal of the great rich powers of the West, though she 
herself was poor. In this attempt she had exerted herself to 
the limit of her powers of money and of men. Prussia, 
inheriting the international position of Sweden, inherited her 
problems. She too was very poor, and much more exposed, 
geographically, than Sweden. The Swedish kings had drawn 
on their healthy peasant stock for their armies, and for that 
purpose had vigorously defended the pene against the 
aristocracy. The Prussian kings did the same, though the 
local aristocracy was strong, and in exchange for the abolition 
of all feudal political independence, and of the right of 
sacking their serfs, had to be given the monopoly of all 
officers’ commissions in the army. The privates’ service in 
the army was extended to 25 years. In France mercenaries 
were hired for campaigns, and only certain élite regiments 
were regularly maintained in peace. The Prussian king, 
drawing on his own resources of man-power, established a 
standing army on the basis of life-long conscription. The 
stick was the main, in fact the only means, of maintaining 
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discipline. No novelty; only it made a difference whether 
the stick was used upon mercenaries or upon subjects. Yet 
in all this, Prussia only copied Sweden. At his death, 
Frederick William I had an army of 80,000 men, a match for 
the strongest of the European powers. He had built it up 
in a country with the poorest soil in Europe, with no trade 
worth mentioning and hardly any manufactures ; yet through 
creating an efficient administration and through imposing 
a land tax and customs he had given his army a solid financial 
foundation. 

Prussia had had the choice between being a play-thing in 
the hands of the mighty or of becoming one of the mighties 
herself. She had chosen the latter, and achieved what, in 
view of her poverty, of the increasing cost of maintaining 
large-scale armies, and of her exposed geographical position, 
as also in view of the relatively small numbers of her popula- 
tion, seemed impossible. By the sheer personal strength of 
three of her rulers (there was no objective reason why some 
other North-Eastern German territory might not have 
achieved supremacy, as well as Prussia) she cle one of 
the great European powers. It was the most extraordinary 
tour de force of Western history. 

But this tour de force was quite unoriginal. No specific 
“Prussian spirit” was involved. What Prussia did, others, 
and in particular Sweden, her hereditary enemy, had done 
before. She only did it under very difficult circumstances ; 
not necessarily more difficult, though, than had been the cir- 
cumstances of Sweden, except in that Sweden was not much 
exposed to attack upon her own territory. And the unori- 
ginality of Prussian military ideas continued throughout 
two centuries. The Great Elector had adopted the idea of 
a great army from Louis XIV. Frederick William I adopted 
the idea of conscription, and of the social and financial policy 
connected with it, from Sweden, unchanged. Frederick the 
Great, in his campaigns, staggered the world, but only 
because on the whole the generals of the middle of the 18th 
century were miserable epigons. Every element of his 
strategy and tactics was copied from Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene of Savoy (Prussia was never original, but never 
slack ; she always copied the best models). Gneisenau and 
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Bluecher copied Napoleon, which the Austrian and Russian 

nerals had failed to do, and Clausewitz wrote the theory— 
not of Prussian war, but of Napoleonic war. Moltke adopted 
it, quite unchanged, disregarding the important experiences 
of the American civil war, yet still ahead of the Benedeks and 
MacMahons, who had fallen back into the rut of the 18th 
century. The younger Moltke, in 1914, started where the 
elder Moltke had left off. His successor Falkenhayn turned 
for inspiration to the Manchurian war of 1904. And 
Ludendorff went back to Napoleon and the elder Moltke, 
proving by his failure that they were now out-of-date. During 
1917 and 1918 the English and the French invented large- 
scale bombing and tank attacks, and Fuller and Tukhatchevski 
brought the theory of modern war to maturity. The German 
general staff carefully studied English text-books of mechanised 
warfare, adding next to nothing to their teachings (for such 
things as the use of dive-bombing instead of artillery cannot 
be regarded as essential innovations) but carrying out, with 
ruthless efficiency, what others had only put into the text- 
books, after having tried it in an experimental way in 1918. 
So the Great Elector, Frederick William I, Frederick the 
Great, and all the heroes of Prussia had always done. Not 
for nothing did Prussian, and later German, staff colleges 
devote more time than any others to the study of the history 
of war. 

This contrast between unoriginality on the one hand, and 
ruthless efficiency on the other, was a permanent feature of 
Prussia. It must be grasped in order to understand the 
Prussian mentality, and also those elements of German 
mentality which derive from the Prussian tradition. Thus 
the world is justly horrified by the ruthlessness of the Nazis, 
which many interpret as revealing some particular wickedness 
in the German (or Prussian) make-up. But it is not the Nazis 
who invented fascism. That honour goes to Mussolini, who 
copied a great deal from Russia. All Hitler has added to its 
doctrine is the race rubbish. But Germany has adopted the 
new political doctrine unflinchingly, and with unparalleled 
ruthlessness and efficiency. Similarly Bismarck was not by 
any means as original as he is made out to be by German 
panegyrists, or by the present “ destroy Germany ” school 
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in this country, which copies religiously every Nazi nonsense 
about German originality. The secret of combining the 
appearance of democratic institutions with factual dictator- 

p, and of using this concoction for the sake of an 
aggressive foreign policy (yet aggressive only in so far as 
it promised safe success) was commonly called Bonapartism 
before Bismarck consciously copied it from Napoleon III, 
whom he knew, admired, held up as a model to more old- 
fashioned Prussian conservatives, and finally defeated with 
his own weapons. The case of Frederick the Great is still 
more glaring. This man did nothing except use the normal 
methods of 18th century diplomacy, with just one drop 
more cynicism than was regarded as gentlemanly at the time. 

But if Prussia, at bottom, did nothing but copy in the 
most efficient and ruthless manner the common way of 
European politics and war (as Japan tries to do to-day), 
there was yet this essential difference, that what in Spain, in 
France, and in a different way, in England, was a natural 
outcome of the whole of their development, was in Prussia, 
as also in Sweden, a tremendous four de force. In Prussia 
this trend blossomed out into the formation of a political 
and psychological type different from the rest of Europe. 
Prussia was a country where the army was not there for the 
nation, but a nation was there for the sake of its army. This 
inversion of means and aims was simply due to the successful 
attempt to do just as well as and better than the other great 
powers of Europe. But it created a community different 
from those nations which it tended to copy. Raison d’ Etat 
was, of course, not a Prussian invention. It was the underlying 
principle of all Western politics, and had been classically 
formulated by Richelieu. But whereas, in the West, raison 
@’ Etat was a principle limiting the rights of the individual and 
of the non-political institutions, primarily of the Church, 
raison a’ Etat in Prussia, as a result of the Prussian politico- 
military tour de force, became a goddess to which all other gods 
were subordinated and made subservient. Yet again, the 
peculiarity of the Prussian case should not be overrated. The 
supremacy of raison d’Etat had been first proclaimed by 
Machiavelli. Hobbes had made a theory about it, pro- 
claiming the state as the Leviathan, who could rightfully 
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swallow up private life. Napoleon said to Goethe that the 
whole of human fate, in the modern world, was implicit in 
politics. “ What do they mean in talking about destiny ? 
Politics to-day are the destiny.” Prussia again had done no 
more than bring out a common feature of European life, 
catrying it to its logical conclusion. 

Thus the one original feature of the Prussian body politic 
was the tour de force through which Prussia, starting from 
scratch, had become a great power like other great powers. 
Hence the one feature of the Prussian spirit which is actually 
un-European: its artificiality. From the origins of its 
greatness Prussia has been imbued with the conviction that, 
given sufficient effort and pressure, sufficient “ Prussian 
efficiency,” anything can be made out of everything, that the 
human material can be formed, and transformed, ad /ibitum. 
It was a natural viewpoint for a power wholly founded upon 
a tour de force, hence contemptuous of traditions, and adoring 
efficiency as its God. The Nazi idea of creating an entirely 
new human type by terrorism, propaganda, transplantation 
of populations, wiping out of the recalcitrant, is in the line 
of this Prussian tradition, the most Prussian feature of this 
otherwise so profoundly un-Prussian Nazi Movement. 

It is a consequence of this artificiality that it can only be 
maintained by artificial means. Superlative effort, imposed 
from above, and without roots in any tradition except the 
very tradition of eminent Tuechtigkeit can only be maintained 
by constant superlative pressure. As soon as the pressure 
abates, collapse is very near. That is the secret of the hectic 
up-and-down of Prussian, and also modern German, history. 
It is one of the essential features that must be grasped in view 
of a future settlement. It is a very great mistake to imagine 
that the “Prussian spirit” is a constant. It is something 
unnatural, even within its own ambience, something imposed 
upon Germans by a relatively small group of servants of the 
state, and even to-day, after 150 years, borne like a yoke. 
Take away the pressure, discredit the shining goal of super- 
lative power, and the whole will collapse ; as it did in 1918, 
and in 1806 before that. Only both times foreign powers 
gave it a chance to rise again. 

Yet this statement must be qualified. However artificial 
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a wees unit may be, it cannot be raised to a Prussian pitch 
of achievement without some feature in the national tradition 
to draw upon. Such a tradition was provided by Lutheranism. 
Luther, in proclaiming the sole responsibility of the princes 
for the politics of their respective territories and in enjoining 
upon subjects obedience to their masters as their only political 
duty, had laid the foundations of Prussian authoritarianism 
and discipline, of the passive admiration of the state by the 
subject. At the same time, through that distrust of pleasure 
and emphasis upon hard work which is common to all 
protestant churches and sects, he had laid the foundations of 
Prussian efficiency. The sombre sense of work and duty, 
the contempt of the good things of life, and of artistic creation 
and refined manners, which is so characteristic of Prussia, is 
really only the counterpart of the attitude known in this 
country as Puritanism. The only difference between 
Puritanism and Prussianism is this, that this sombre outlook 
upon life is not bound up, in the case of the Puritan, with 
the idea of service to the state and obedience to the monarch ; 
on the contrary. One and the same attitude to life was 
shaped by the Puritans into thorough individualism, contempt 
of regimentation, single-handed adventure and economic 
achievement, and by Prussia into service to the state, irrespec- 
tive of the interests and rights of the individual. Ultimately 
it is the divergence between Lutheranism and Calvinism 
which has shaped the British and the Prussian community 
into two such sharply contrasted entities. 

What is the relation of this Prussian tradition to the 
traditions of non-Prussian Germany ? What was the réle of 
Prussia in modern German history ? Originally the relation 
between Prussia and the rest of Germany was one of the 
sharpest contrast. This contrast, always strong, was strongly 
emphasised when, about 40 years after the rise of Prussia, the 
great age of German literature and philosophy started. Now 
there was one corner in the German North-East which had 
displayed tremendous military and political efficiency, but 
was boorish, uncouth and disliked as the country of the 
corporal’s stick. In the rest of Germany, there was no sense 
of power (Austria was not a German but an international 
power), there were no military exploits ; it was split up into 
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several hundred principalities and city republics, open to 
the invasions of the foreigner, without a sense of the great 
world; the life of Southern and Western Germany was 
creative in art, science and philosophy, and gentle and musical 
in temperament. Prussia and the rest of Germany could 
only clash. Mutual dislike was as strong on the part of 
Prussia as on the part of the rest of Germany. Prussia hated 
and despised Germany and refused to have anything to do 
with it. 

That Prussia was opposed to the Western influences upon 
German intellectual and artistic life is of course well known. 
It is less known that this dislike on the part of the old 
Prussians found its embodiment in a clear-cut rejection of 
the idea that Prussia should lead Germany. ‘This attitude 
was already very marked when, after the defeat of 1806, a 
group of non-Prussians, with the Baron von Stein, Gneisenau, 
and Scharnhorst at their head, introduced reforms into 
Prussia with a view to Germanising, modernising and 
Europeanising her, so as to make her fit for a second struggle 
with Napoleon. The old Prussians rejected this movement, 
not, as is sometimes maintained, because it endangered the 
economic privileges of the landed aristocracy (the abolition 
of serfdom, which was incidental to the reform movement, 
turned out to be an excellent financial affair for the land- 
owners), but because they believed that it could only mollify 
the old Prussian fighting spirit and transform Prussia into 
a “new-fangled Jewish state.” Those were the words ot 
von der Marwitz, chief spokesmen of the old Conservatives. 
Such feelings were heartily shared by King Frederick William 
Ill, the Prussian ruler of that period. His son, Frederick 
William IV, though an erratic romantic, permeable to any 
intellectual fashion, was yet sufficiently imbued with the 
same spirit as to hate the idea of a Prusso-German ee 
He rejected the Imperial crown, which the Liberals offered 
him during the revolution of 1848, for he disliked everything 
smelling of revolution and also preferred a policy of limited 
aims and objectives which would leave the core of the old 
Prussian tradition untouched. 

His brother, king (later Emperor) William I, shared these 
feelings, and carried them to a quite extraordinary pitch, 
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embodying, in doing so, all the convictions of that Prussian 
squirearchy which had remained untouched by the ideals of 
the age of nationalism. They despised Germany and the 
idea of the nation-state, keeping all their love for Prussia, 
It was through a guid pro quo that in the conflict of the 
Prussian king with his diet Bismarck, in 1862, was called 
upon to form a cabinet. The king regarded him as the strong 
man of the old Conservatives, which he had been ten years 
before, but was by no means any longer. So Bismarck, 
taking power under false pretences, strove for the achievement 
of German unity, under Prussian leadership, which was the 
aim, not of the Prussian Conservatives, but of the “ Gotha” 
Liberal group, the precursors of the National-Liberals, a 
party banned by the Prussian police. He could achieve his 
trick because the Prussian Liberals of the sixties, in their 
struggle against the military caste, opposed Prussian rearma- 
ment, thus enabling Bismarck to appear in the guise of a 
defender of old Prussia and its king against a Liberal revolu- 
tion. But once it had become clear that Bismarck was a 
partisan of German unity, and strong enough to bring it 
about, the moderate Liberals happily submitted to his 
leadership. 

That made him the object of scorn of the Prussian 
Conservative squirearchy. So strong was the anti-German 
feeling of that group that King William I, who was living 
in an entirely Prussian-Conservative atmosphere, sternly 
refused to have himself proclaimed German Emperor after 
the victory over France in 1870. He described the title of 
Emperor as a Charaktermajor (a titular major’s commission), 
and regarded it as an insult to Prussia to have this title 
superimposed above that of Prussian King. Bismarck had 
to assuage the old man by all sorts of arguments, and finally 
the King, as always, bowed to the stronger will of his Prime 
Minister. Yet so furious was this representative of old 
Prussia about the indignity he had to suffer by becoming 
German Emperor that, at the ceremony of the proclamation, 
he ostentatiously passed Bismarck by without a word, not 
only of thanks, but even of greeting. And what the a 
felt, his Conservatives felt also. For many years Bismarc 
had trouble with his Conservative enemies of the Reichsglocke 
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group, who never forgave him for having created German 
unity, that Liberal abomination. This total rupture with his 
old associates was the most bitter experience in Bismarck’s 
life. 

These incidents of German history, not of paramount 
importance in themselves, have been mentioned in this 
context in order to obviate a very common misconception. 
Bismarck’s life-work has two aspects. In his capacity as 
Prussia’s leader in her struggle against Austria, he established 
Prussian domination over all Germany. But however 
unconsciously, and however much against his own intentions, 
in his capacity as the founder of German unity and as 
Chancellor of the Reich during the first twenty years of its 
existence, he also sapped the foundations of Prussia as an 
independent and distinct political unit. That was the chief 
objection of the Prussian Conservatives against this policy. 
and they were not blind; they scented a very real danger. 
Bismarck’s solution was a compromise solution. Between 
the Prussian Conservatives, who bluntly rejected the idea of 
German unity, and the democratic revolutionaries who 
wanted to achieve unity by sweeping away all vestiges of the 
division of Germany into many separate states, he chose a 
middle road. He created Germany, under Prussian supremacy. 

Unity, when it has become a real thing, is incompatible 
with the maintenance of regional privileges and discrimina- 
tions. Rome conquered the world, but immediately it had 
finished conquering it, the conquered provinces conquered 
Rome. Prussia conquered Germany, but immediately she 
had succeeded in doing so, Prussia started heing swallowed 
up into Germany, being dissolved within a wider national 
unity. After 1870, the privileges enjoyed by the Prussian 
squirearchy in the appointment of high functionaries of the 
army and of the civil service, and the economic support 
given to this squirearchy by high tariffs upon cereals, acquired 
the character of odious vested interests. The old Prussian 
military caste sank into a parasitic existence, treating the 
German Reich as a milching-cow to protect it against the 
competition of cheaper American and Russian wheat. It 
tefused to adapt itself to modern conditions, and it fell. Its 
political power was first gradually brought down by Catholic 
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and socialist pressure, culminating in the revolution of 1918 ; 
and finally destroyed by the Nazis in 1933. The primary, the 
most obvious relation between Nazism and Prussianism js 
this, that Hitler destroyed Prussia, completely and without 
leaving a trace of it. 

A long story could be told about the fall of Prussia, but 
I shall limit myself to one apparently unimportant aspect of 
it, which nevertheless touches the roots of Prussian power 
and of its decline. Positions in the monarchical civil service 
of Hohenzollern Germany and its member states were almost 
wholly given to the members of university fraternities (Corps, 
Burschenschaften and Landsmannschaften) who maintained 
among their members an exacting standard of wealth, of 
descent, and of physical prowess in ceremonial dueling. 
Their rdle in German life corresponded fairly closely to that 
of the old school tie in England, with the one characteristic 
difference, that in English education games take the place 
held by ceremonial duelling (Mensuren) in the German 
fraternities. Now these fraternities were dissolved by the 
Nazis without an exception, their members forced to join 
the plebeian Hitler youth and S.A., where they were 
systematically subjected to bad treatment and constantly, in 
Soviet fashion, put up to derision for their upper-class 
manners and descent. Attempts were made, but unsuccess- 
fully, to continue these fraternities underground, and the 
leaders were put into concentration camps. The machinery 
through which the old Prussian ruling caste controlled 
appointments to the civil service no longer exists. A similar 
process of de-Prussianisation started in the army immediately 
after 1918, as a result of defeat, which had taught the more 
modern-minded generals, with von Seeckt at their head, that 
the Prussian army must become a German army. No wonder 
that the younger officers of this army, and also many of the 
younger generals and colonels, passionately adopted Nazism, 
precisely because it rejected both Prussian and aristocratic 
privileges in the army. 

It emerges as a practical consequence of all this that it is 
a vety great mistake to draw a line of distinction between 
modern Prussia and the rest of Germany. Contemporary 
Prussia is a fiction, a ghost of the past. All ideas of separating 
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Prussia from the rest of Germany are completely beside the 

int. It is certainly true that, after a complete German 
defeat, any settlement could be imposed, and any division 
of Germany could be maintained, by a permanent army of 
occupation. But this is not the argument of those who 
advocate a partition of Germany. If a permanent occupation 
is maintained, the problems of Germany’s political structure 
can only be of second-rate importance. A division of 
Germany into various parts, however, can only be advocated 
in view of the possibility that at least some of the smaller 
units will welcome their total separation from Prussia, and 
thus become allies in all efforts to prevent another Prussian 
attempt at world domination. But, as was said above, all 
these considerations are built upon the fictitious assumption 
that there exists, in present-day Germany, such a division 
between Prussia and the rest as had existed in 1866. Nothing 
is farther from the truth. Future divisions inside Germany 
will not be on regional lines. Prussia has disappeared, and 
has been swallowed up in Germany. 








THOSE MUCH-PLAGUED “ISMS” 
A RETORT 


By Devit Porter 


NOCK, knock, knock. Always knocking, probing, 

prodding. You who tolerate no intellectual laziness, 

you who ask such guileless-looking questions, you 

who pierce the veils of orthodoxy yet challenge 

heretic along with bishop—we are proudly in your 
debt, Mrs. Wootton. 

Even this your latest venture at the coconut-shies might 
have won delighted approbation had you stuck to the “ isms ” 
we all dislike. Few of us would care to defend “ isms ” of 
abuse or dogma, since few of us these days admit to being 
abusive or senor though that, perhaps, is a weakness, 
Further, the more conscientious of us do try to avoid labelling 
evety obnoxious thing “ Fascism” and, despite occasional 
lapses, are generally able to find stronger epithets. There 
ate, alas, few (among socialists) who disown “ Marxist”; 
yet it should logically be classed with Buddhist, Platonist 
and Thomist, even though its lesser schoolmen are still alive. 

But when Mrs. Wootton takes another threepennyworth 
of coconuts for an attack on “ socialism,” singling it out as 
an excellent illustration of the visionary escape type of 
“ism,” all our righteous wrath is roused. None of us, she 
says, know what we mean by the word. Some seem to mean 
social equality, some a more efficient organisation of produc- 
tion, some the nationalisation of industry and some (very 
naturally !) plain utopia. Of course the word has been 
misused innumerable times ; of course it is only too often 
a cloak for muddled thinking. What abstract term isn’t? 
Are we always absolutely clear what we mean by freedom 
or democracy ? 

Let’s admit we often talk and write too loosely. Let’s 
admit there are far too many people who dump all their pet 
theories and “isms” on to the socialist tram. For them 
socialism includes vegetarianism, Christian Science, propot- 
tional representation, free love, free milk and the rest. But 
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the present charge is more serious ; it implies that the most 

nsible people, even in their sanest moments, possess no 
solid definition of this their favourite “ism” ; consequently 
they are advised to throw it overboard. One might just as 
well argue that because the word “ Christianity” has been 
abused we ought to throw the Christian religion overboard 
and become Parsees. The answers to Mrs. Wootton are (a) 
that “ socialism,” modestly defined and circumspectly used, 
can still be immensely serviceable, and () that the “ more 
modern methods ” which she proposes are themselves part 
of another “ism ”—one of the most pernicious with which 
the modern world is threatened. 

The word “ socialism ” should be shorthand for describing 
a pattern of society, or rather that part of the pattern, which 
relates to the organisation of economic affairs. In its narrowest 
and most definite application socialism signifies the public 
ownership of the means of production. ‘This is a perfectly 
plain and tangible objective.’ But the point to be emphasised 
is that in itself this only determines a portion of the social 
pattern ; the rest may be totalitarian or democratic, Christian 
or atheist, class-ridden or equalitarian, efficient or inefficient. 
Hence the existence of so many adjectival socialisms. Hence, 
too, the confusion as to whether the U.S.S.R. is socialist, 
though there should be no doubt. The U.S.S.R. is socialist 
because it has a socialist form of economic organisation. But, 
that being only a facet, the rest of its sociological pattern 
may be good or bad, some parts better than the corresponding 
items in capitalist states, some worse. Socialism isn’t utopia. 
Nationalisation of the mines, as we well know except in our 
= befuddled moments, will not stop a miner beating his 

e. 

Nevertheless, the word socialism should continue to be 
useful to all those who believe that public ownership is the 
first essential step along the road to better living. Moreover, 
it will distinguish them from those other people (unfortunately 
numerous and some of them highly intelligent) who believe 
that the major economic problems—unemployment, over- 
production, and so on—can be solved by divers other methods. 


? Do not let us quarrel as to how much of industry has to be publicly owned before 
we cal] the economic set-up “ socialist,” any more than it is worth arguing at what 
moment of the dawn night officially becomes day. 
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This latter grouping, which includes almost every liberal 
and many a thinking conservative, is of considerable strategic 
importance. It consists of people who are persuaded that 
capitalism, subject to certain modifications, is the right 
economic set-up for the millenium. At the same time they 
are people for the most part eager to introduce doses of social 
reform; the slogans of nutrition, housing, and education 
are constantly upon their lips. They are ready to concede 
that small-scale private capitalism has become disorderly and 
disruptive. They believe in planning, though what they 
purpose is planning by monopoly capitalism plus state control 
in sectors where monopoly remains impracticable. Strangely 
enough, they would lend their support to almost all the new 
administrative techniques which Mrs. Wootton advocates, 
Yet is it so strange ? 

Her devices—limitation of profit, ceiling income, controlled 
ptices, free distributions, compulsory deliveries—look very 
attractive, and she considers them at least as efficacious as, 
and probably more convenient than, socialisation. Inciden- 
tally, almost all of them have been employed by the Nazis 
since 1933. They are weapons which may well win some 
sort of a victory, but for what? As they stand, surely for 
nothing other than state capitalism ? No wonder, then, they 
find support even in the Tory fold. Not that they would be 
inherently bad weapons in themselves if they formed part of 
a programme of socialisation; in fact, most evolutionary 
socialists nowadays would advocate these or similar techniques 
to ease the transition. Yet Mrs. Wootton gives no hint that 
she still regards socialisation as the essential final link in the 
chain. 


In sum, we ate invited to throw socialism away because 
it is too vaguely indefinite and replace it by state capitalism 
which, we are told, will be more likely to give us improved 
nutrition, housing, education, leisure and reduced income 
inequality. Many there are who, with greater or lesset 
frankness favour an economic society of this kind: private 
enterprise in green pastures shepherded by government 
controls. And among them are included not merely the 
aforementioned liberals and leftish conservatives, but also 
labour pundits whose dream is a corporate world in which 
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Trade Unions and Employers’ Federations divide the cake 
between them. Such people, however, are not socialists. 

But apart from nomenclature there are two serious 
objections to the kind of system Mrs. Wootton advocates. 
First, it merely takes the profit out of enterprise. Higher 
taxation, income ceilings, compulsory deliveries and the like 
ate designed precisely to deny the entrepreneur his reward. 
Yet, without glittering prizes, will the system function ? 
Will entrepreneurs invest their money on doubtful or risky 
projects, or is the state perhaps expected to shoulder the 
burden of risk-bearing and, topsy-turvy-wise, leave gilt- 
edged (no, leaden-edged) sinecures to private capitalists ? 
To take away the motivating force and leave the old system 
behind will surely produce the worst of both worlds. It is 
like expecting a coal-burning ship to run on oil; it won’t. 
If you change the fuel, you must put in new engines too. 
That is why those who insist on changing “ the system ” may 
be wiser than Mrs. Wootton allows. 

Secondly, without socialisation we shall have done little 
to promote peace abroad. Socialists believe that the operations 
of capitalism, particularly of monopoly capitalism, have been 
the largest single factor in causing war, and the antecedents 
of the last two world conflicts lend support to this view. If 
the new proposal is to put the Great Powers on a basis of 
state capitalism the result will be little different; in some 
ways it is likely to be worse. For entrepreneurs, finding their 
activities restricted at home, will inevitably and increasingly 
turn to seek their profits in a foreign field. No. The develop- 
ment of capitalist imperialism (pace the termination!) has 
made it clearer than ever that international socialism is a 
sine qua non of international peace. Not that the one necessarily 
follows the other as day follows night. Socialisation, let it 
be repeated, is only one of the fundamentals, though a very 
essential one. If you want a handsome, red herbaceous 
border you must plant the peony, geranium, and begonia, 
not delphinium, larkspur, and anchusa ; but it may not even 
then turn out handsome unless your soil was well-dug and 
manured, your plants well-chosen and your border kept free 
from choking weeds. Even with socialism we may fail. We 
shall certainly fail without it. 
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And now about these ethics. As I understood it, the 
appeal of the Fabians’ Socialist Propaganda Committee, of 
Gollancz, Strachey and the rest is not for a change of heart. 
It does not ask people to be good, it wants to make them 
care. It seeks not to elevate their moral behaviour, but to 
excite their moral indignation. These socialists deplore the 
widespread apathy about politics. Things can only be changed 
when the public feels strongly enough to insist : it is the task 
of the socialist movement to arouse such feeling. 

The great political victories of the past have not been 
won solely or even chiefly by “the unfettered use of the 
human intelligence,” for which Mrs. Wootton pleads. It was 
not that which abolished the Slave Trade, but a strenuous 
campaign strongly imbued with emotion. The same with 
the dens Bill, the same with the Factory Acts. Even the 
Corn Laws were finally swept away as a result of Cobden’s 
nation-wide emotional appeal, though the pros and cons of 
protection were and are a highly technical matter. In our own 
day National Socialism rode to victory on emotional slogans : 
Gheichberechtigung and Volk ohne Raum. ‘The Sportpalast 
meetings, the May Day demonstrations, and the Niirnberg 
rallies were examples of superb showmanship. The Nazi 
organisers knew what people like and gave it them. 

Are we so superior that we have outgrown this ? Hardly. 
I well remember at the age of five being unable on Sundays 
to settle to my afternoon sleep because the Salvation Army 
band was due to come past at three o’clock, and even to-day 
I instinctively move toward the window when I hear martial 
music. 

Mrs. Wootton says that to harness the emotions is 
dangerous. On the contrary, to ignore them would be worse 
than dangerous, it would be suicidal. The Labour Party, 
for one, has ignored them far too much already. It assumed 
men and women were robots or rational beings; they are 
neither ; they are men and women. Human nature is not 
scientific—yet. We may make love without conceiving, but 
the fact remains that we still Jove. Of course, flag-wagging 
and singing can be organised as easily for bad ends as for 
good. But why let the devil have all the good tunes? It is 
pethaps significant that during the last twenty years the 
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Labour Party in Britain has not, to my knowledge, produced 
a single rousing song ; yet the Russians and the Communist 
Patty have brought out dozens. No one in their wildest 
dreams could imagine Transport House putting on a show 
like Unity Theatre’s “ Babes in the Wood,” with its rich 
assortment of catchy tunes, wit, and fun. Yet until a 
progressive Party displays a capacity for constructive 
imagination as well as for hard routine work, there will be 
no great progress, and, what is worse, people will continue 
to feel unsatisfied and frustrated, and will tend to fall for 
other, warmer gospels. 

There are two sides to the task. One is to awaken in the 
masses the will to change things, to arouse in them an 
emotional drive which will sweep away the deadwood of 
political and administrative inefficiency, which will insist on 
a standard of living commensurate with the achievements of 
modern science. In a democracy it is the business of the 
public to demand what shall be done and of its leaders to 
devise means of execution. But since the British public last 
demanded anything at all, thirty dismal years have passed ; 
it is to be hoped we shall not see their like again. A people 
that knows not what it wants or cannot summon sufficient 
energy to enforce its demands deserves little mention in the 
pages of history. But the men and women of Britain are not 
irretrievable. They will arouse themselves—if .. . 

Here comes the second problem . . . if they can feel that 
they belong somewhere, that the country is theirs and the 
Government is theirs, made by them, shared by them, working 
for them, and that its institutions are worth living for and 
striving for as well as worth dying for. In human beings 
there is a deep-felt need of “ belonging.” The mediaeval 
Church satisfied that need ; the littlest fish might enter in ; 
everyone “belonged,” was valued by God and somehow 
“mattered ” even if they had neither capacity nor grace. 
With the decay of organised Christianity the satisfaction of 
that desire also decayed, and the growth of Trade Unions, 
political parties, and football clubs has not provided a 
sufficient substitute. Reports suggest that Russia has recreated 
that sense : Soviet citizens are said to feel both that the state 
belongs to them and that the state needs each one of them. 
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Nazis in Germany have felt it too. Again, it is an instinct 
which may be harnessed for good or evil ends, but we ignore 
it at our peril. It may lie dormant for a generation or two, 
but out it comes in the end, often the uglier for having been 
suppressed. 

In the modern world with its cinema, radio, football, and 
dogs, we shall find it no easy task to make people enjoy 
politics. Cobden’s job was far easier. Yet attempt it we 
must, else there can be no political democracy. The common 
people must be brought to realise that the world is theirs 
to make or to unmake. Democracy has been well defined 
as “animated participation in the affairs of society.” That 
participation can be either of slaves in the works of their 
tyrant lord or of citizens equally sharing in public affairs and 
each “ mattering ” equally to their community. 

How to create that sense of belonging, how to make 
participation in the community’s life—political, industrial or 
social—every man and woman’s cup of tea, that would be 
material for a longer and tougher article. What about it, 
Mrs. Wootton? More knocking? Wake Duncan with thy 
knocking : I would thou could’st ! 
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Tue HicHer Crvit Service or Grear Brirain. By H. E. DALz. 
xiv. & 232 pp. (Oxford University Press. 105.) 
P till now there has been no sustained attempt by a Civil Servant 
to describe or interpret the Service to which he belongs. All 
that we have had from those on the inside of official life are 
a few meagre essays or articles and one or two pamphlets such 
as Sir William Beveridge’s The Public Service in War and Peace. 

Now for the first time we have an account, by a former Principal 
Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, of the profession in 
which he spent his working life: or, to be precise, of that small part 
of it which falls within his definition of the higher civil service. Mr. 
Dale is concerned with only about 550 officials occupying positions 
from the rank of Assistant Secretary up to that of Permanent Secretary 
ot Under Secretary of State, together with the principal specialists, such 
as the legal advisers, medical officers and so forth. This tiny fraction 
of the Civil Service is of supreme importance, because it is responsible 
for influencing or determining high policy and for directing the work 
of the rank and file. On its achievements or shortcomings depends the 
usefulness of the service as a whole. 

For some years past students of public administration have had an 
uneasy feeling that all is not well with the British Civil Service, especially 
at the top. This feeling has of late developed into a sense of positive 
disquiet at the incapacity shown by leading officials in nearly all the 
civil departments to cope in an adequate manner with the necessities 
and burdens of the war and the emerging problems of the post-war 
period. If anyone desires to know what is wrong with the higher 
Civil Service he cannot do better than read Mr. Dale’s book. It is an 
interesting and original study based largely on personal experience ; 
but it constitutes a devastating revelation of the mind of a higher 
official. 

There are two main charges in the indictment which may be drawn 
up against Mr. Dale. The first is that his book exudes complacency, 
which is but thinly veiled by a tone of bantering self-depreciation. The 
second is that with one exception the author shows no awareness of the 
main problems which confront the Higher Civil Service. He makes 
No mention at all of the immense difference between the functions which 
Government departments have to discharge to-day compared with those 
they discharged in, say, 1890 or 1910. He therefore never raises the 
question whether the officials who run the Departments are fitted for 
their tasks. He never enquires into the appropriateness or otherwise 
of the education which candidates for the administrative class receive 
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at the university or elsewhere; nor whether a training in the social 
sciences can teach some part of the science of administration. He ignores 
entirely the position of women in the service. He overlooks the relation 
of the specialist or professional branches to the administrative class. He 
makes no mention of post-entry training. 

The one important problem to which the author does devote 
considerable attention is the class structure of the higher ranks of the 
service. He is acutely conscious of the fact that the top layers of the 
official hierarchy are largely drawn from certain strata of the privileged 
classes, and that their social and educational background does not make 
it easy for them to co-operate with Labour leaders of working-class origin. 

But though Mr. Dale perceives and states quite clearly this problem 
of maladjustment between the political and administrative spheres of 
our public life, he makes no attempt to solve it. Indeed, his own 
prejudices are so strongly in favour of the upper and upper-middle 
classes as recruiting grounds for the Higher Civil Service that he is 
unable to think about the subject in a dispassionate or constructive way. 
He merely talks round it. 

A few passages will illustrate Mr. Dale’s approach to this vital topic. 
“It is still broadly true,” he says, “ that in England the social class to 
which a man belongs is a factor ¢o be considered with some care in relation 
to the functions which he desires or is asked to discharge.” (p. 48.) 
“The facts and figures enable us [also] to suggest an answer to the 
question how far the Higher Civil Service is a representative section of 
the community as a whole. The answer must be that in origin its 
members do include a reasonable though not numerically proportionate 
representation of all classes down to and including the lower-middle 
class, but that there is a negligible representation of the lower or 
‘working’ class...” (p. 52.) “‘ When there are again one or more 
civil servants de carriére who are of the right age and proved ability for 
every high appointment which falls vacant, there must naturally be less 
opportunity for specialists brought into the official world at a com- 
paratively late age and even for men who without a university education 
have made their way up from the executive and clerical classes to be 
Principals or Assistant Secretaries.” (p. 61.) 

In these three passages the whole argument rests on the words “ to 
be considered,” “ reasonable,” and “ naturally,” which we have italicised ; 
and underlying those words is the assumption that the present class 
structure in Britain is of permanent validity if not part of the order of 
nature. 

These examples do not however fully illustrate Mr. Dale’s attitude 
of snobbish adulation towards the most privileged class. To savour 
this we must turn to the passage in which he tells us that the recruitment 
of relatively poor men of middle-class origin and education brings into 
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the service officials suffering from two defects: “ The first is lack of 
self-confidence, arising usually from the lack of a ‘ background’ in early 
yeats. A boy who is brought up in a household with one or at most 
two servants where there is enough money for life on a modest scale but 
no surplus, and who is educated at a large urban day school or a small 
country grammar school, probably develops a quite different attitude 
roomed his fellow-creatures from the well-connected boy who spends 
his schooldays at Eton or Winchester and returns in the holidays to a 
large household with plenty of servants, plenty of money, and a silver- 
lined cloud of opulent relations and friends upon the horizon. The 
former, unless he has by nature a remarkable degree of self-confidence, 
never acquires that most valuable talent which comes to the latter without 
effort, of unconsciously behaving in all circumstances as though he were 
a member of the one profession that gives true liberty of action and 
speech, ‘ample private means.’ The second defect is a certain lack of 
animal spirits, and of mental and nervous energy—the kind of energy 
which allows a man to spend hours in the close discussion of difficult 
affairs and yet at the end be fresh, alert, with all his wits about him. This 
deficiency is as a rule due to being overdriven in boyhood and youth.” 
: 14°75-) 
, If we wish to assess this statement at its true value we need only 
consider the performance of the British Foreign Office and diplomatic 
service between 1918 and 1939. ‘The officials in those branches were 
drawn almost exclusively from the class which is supposed to possess 
such exceptional powers of self-confidence, vital energy, mental alertness 
and capacity for leadership. Yet in the entire field of our national life 
it would be impossible to find a sphere in which there was a greater 
failure, a more deplorable exhibition of lethargy, passivity, stupidity, 
lack of adaption and general backwardness, than in the conduct of our 
Foreign Office and Embassies during those twenty years. 

There are many similar generalisations which a moment’s reflection 
will expose. For example, Mr. Dale solemnly assures us that a man 
can hardly reach the Cabinet if he is lazy. One wonders where Mr. Dale 
was serving when Mr. Baldwin was Prime Minister. The reader must 
constantly be on his guard against the acceptance of loose statements 
of this kind. 

The merits of the book are not negligible, though they tend to be 
overshadowed by its defects. Among the merits may be mentioned 
an excellent description of the position occupied by parliamentary affairs 
in departmental life ; a most lucid explanation of the internal organisation 
of a Government Department ; the graphic manner in which the strain 
falling on the chief officials is brought out; the analysis of the subtle 
influences tending to produce “ yes-men” in the Service; the clear 
understanding of the danger to the Service when the ablest men are 
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tempted to accept outside employment by the offer of strong material 
inducements. 

In his general estimate of the Higher Civil Service the author does 
not greatly differ from informed unofficial opinion. He regards the 
general level of ability and industry as very high; and he thinks the 
level has risen during the past forty years. But he does not consider 
this remark applies to the twenty or thirty permanent heads who occupy 
the leading positions in the great Departments. In assessing the cause 
of this decline, he does not give nearly sufficient weight to the power 
given to the Secretary to the Treasury, as the Head of the Civil Service, 
shortly after the end of the last war, to advise the Prime Minister in 
filling the highest positions in almost all the Departments. The result 
of this misguided step is that a man’s career in its critical stages often 
depends far more on whether he stands well with the pundits at the 
Treasury than whether he is a keen and efficient official who is making 
a good job of education or public health or transport, or whatever may 
be his daily task. 

REGIONALITER. 


To THE Fintanp Station. A Study in the Writing and Acting of 
History. By Epmunp Wiison. (Secker and Warburg. 183s.) 

R. WILSON’S new book has been received with the attention 
Mz: respect which everything he writes deserves. Perhaps 

this review may then more usefully concentrate on the critical 

rather than the appreciative aspects. Not that one is without 
appreciation of his effort or of the qualities that he brings to his work. 
He is one of the two or three most interesting critics of literature writing 
in English. And when he comes to the less agreeable subjects, the 
more stubborn material, of history and politics, and especially to the 
dreary tract of socialist history and thought which he has chosen to 
investigate in this book, he brings to it the faculty of making even that 
live and interesting again. No mean achievement when you consider 
the weary library of books by the fourth and fifth-rate devoted to the 
subject—most of which, for my sins, I seem to have read—on Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, Robert Owen, Marx and Engels, Lassalle, 
Bakunin, Lenin and Trotsky, and so on ad nauseam. Mr. Wilson brings 
the equipment of an educated and sensitive man to the consideration 
of the thought and work of these men. He makes them human, real, 
live men once again, as real and as moving as, say, William Pitt or Nelson 
or Newman or Swift; instead of the unintelligible sawdust and card- 
board of cheap socialist publications for the populace, of which socialist 
literature too much consists. Mr. Wilson has style and distinction of 
mind. He is a cultivated man: it is such a relief. When he chooses to 
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turn his attention from pure literature to the difficult subject of the 
interactions of history and politics, the study of history by socialist and 
near-socialist thinkers as a basis for action, for bringing about changes 
in society, he is bound to have something interesting to say. 

He begins with the historian Michelet, with his passionate and 
unbounded sympathy for the People ; with whom the People took the 
place of the Proletariat with subsequent Marxist writers. (Michelet, 
astonishing as it seems, loved the people ; though the fact that he came 
from them was no excuse: an emotion of which Marx and Engels, at 
any tate, cannot be accused.) Michelet expressed all that side of the 
vital sympathies of the French Revolution, and did impress himself 
upon his century with his History of France. Then we are shown the 
progressive disillusionment with Renan, Taine and Anatole France. 
Mr. Wilson is not quite fair to the last, who did put up a manful struggle 
for progressive causes and for justice in the Dreyfus affair. But really, 
why should they not have become disillusioned when you consider the 
deplorable record of their people in their time: the fatuous and unsuc- 
cessful Revcilutions, the disgusting and brutal Reactions, the disillusion- 
ments and disasters of 1830, 1848, 1851, 1870, 1914, 1918 . . . etc. ? 
Anatole France may well have broken down one day and confessed 
that at heart he was the unhappiest of men, when he reflected upon 
human desolation: the marvel is that he should have contrived such 
a gay, courageous mask to wear on the outside. All these men, even 
the most sceptical of them, Renan, were on the side of better things and 
did what they could to advance them—to find themselves sabotaged in 
the end by the incurable folly, the stupidity and barbarism of men in the 
mass. One can hardly deplore their disillusionment: surely these men 
were right as against the monstrous, the fanatical idealism of Marx and 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, the optimism ceaselessly betrayed and shown 
to be mistaken, and as childishly renewed ? No wonder, as Mr. Wilson 
tells us, in the Marx-Engels correspondence “the word Ese/ seems 
almost to become synonymous with human being.” They were only too 
justified. (In politics the word human=fool; the animals after all are 
by definition incapable of being fools.) 

Beside this petering out of the bourgeois tradition of hope coming 
down from the French Revolution, Mr. Wilson sets the rise of socialist 
thought from its utopian origins to maturity with Marx and Engels. 
He shows how Marxism did give a closer understanding of the forces 
at work in society than before, and how socialists took it into the field 
of practical political action. With not much success, it should be added, 
until Lenin came along, and at his entry into Russia at the Finland Station 
in 1917 “ stood on the eve of the moment when for the first time in the 
human exploit the key of a philosophy of history was to fit an historical 
lock.” No doubt his Marxism helped him to understand his opportunity ; 
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but I should say it was his opportunity that was infinitely more 
important, and, Marxism or no Marxism, the fact that he had the 
political nous to exploit it. 

Though Lenin is Mr. Wilson’s hero, the Finland Station is not really 
the moral, but only the terminus, of his book. His own disillusion with 
Marxism, his realization of its inadequacy, on which he speaks for the 
most intelligent of his generation who have passed through the same 
school, would logically point to another moral—that brought out in 
the burlesque on Stalin in the Appendix. He says in an aside that “ we 
are living at the present time in a period of the decadence of Marxism,” 
and probably quite rightly from the intellectual point of view. The 
paradox is that most ordinary fools do not as yet realize how much was 
to be said for it, the strength of its case or its achievement. To us, 
however, its inadequacies are all too apparent. He does not specify 
them all, nor are they equally important. But he is clear that the 
Dialectic is a religious myth, and we all know how prone the Germans 
ate to myths—their chief contribution, it would seem, to humanity. 
The fact that the Dialectic comes from Hegel should be enough, I 
should have thought, to warn all sensible people from swallowing it 
whole. But, of course, sensible people never have swallowed it. It was 
merely the fanatics who insisted that it was essential to Marxism; and 
see where it has led them—into the worst dangers and disasters of mere 
pragmatism and political opportunism. The attachment to the Dialectic 
has played its own nefarious part in blinding the eyes of Communists to 
the criminal follies of Comintern policy and of Stalinism. The whole 
world is now strewn with the wreckage. This is what happens when 
you throw away rational standards and tests for action, and can no 
longer see the difference between principle and expediency, Truth and 
Dialectics, sound strategy and mere tactics. I have long thought that 
on the intellectual side, the Hegelian Dialectic should be discarded in 
favour of a more sensible, more cautious, less ambitious and more 
truthful empiricism, the radical empiricism and scepticism of a Hume. 

With Mr. Wilson’s criticism of Das Kapital goes a good deal of 
Marx’s economics: the confusion over the Labour Theory of Value 
puts the system gua system in question, though a good deal of penetrating 
analysis remains and much valuable history. But the rédle of history in 
these men’s minds can be more profoundly criticised: as hypostatisings 
of their own ego. When Lenin says: “ History will not forgive delay 
by revolutionists who could at once be victorious,” he only means I, 
I in the Future=Success. When Trotsky tells Martov and the 
Mensheviks : “ Your réle is played out. Go where you belong from 
now on—into the rubbish-bin of history,” he only meant his own 
rubbish-bin. Trotsky found himself in the end relegated to the rubbish- 
bin ; but that does not mean to say that his protests were not absolutely 
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right against the idiot policy of letting Communists and Social-Democrats 
do each other in under the Weimar Republic, etc., etc. And that implies 
what is of greater importance still, that there are values and principles 
and standards of conduct outside the Dialectic. What is the point of 
sacrificing men’s very lives for the sake of action in itself ? It all depends 
on where the action is leading whether the sacrifice is justified. There 
is a kingdom of ends which is entirely ignored by the political pragmatism 
to which Marxism in our time has been debased. 

Moscow is now having to pay for it. The tragedy is that so much 
is bound up with that bark, and if it founders, the hope of any European 
civilisation in our time founders. 

It is clear that Mr. Wilson thinks all this, though he does not bring 
it out fully in his book. His book has an inconclusiveness, a tentative- 
ness of touch and disparateness of method which weaken the treatment of 
his theme—the greatest of contemporary themes. Instead of being a 
study, it is, like all his books, a series of studies. He does not seem 
capable of the unifying, intellectual effort to write an integrated book— 
though no doubt, such a book would require a tremendous effort and 
immense knowledge and research. However, it is abundantly clear that 
he is on right lines, that he understands what has gone wrong and where 
and why, and what is at stake. I find myself in entire agreement with 
him, and I fancy he speaks for a great many of us who have been through 
these years with our eyes open and not lost the capacity to think. If 
the light goes out here in Europe and the disaster comes which we have 
so richly deserved, it is consoling to think that there are a few choice 
spirits like Mr. Wilson in America to carry on the tradition of intelligent 
reflection on these despairing issues. 

A. L. Rowsz. 


TREITSCHKE’S ORIGINS OF PrusstanisM. T7anslated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PauL. (162 pp. Allen & Unwin. 75. 6d.) 
THe Prusstan Spirir: A Survey of German Literature and Politics, 
1914-1940. By S. D. Srirx. (235 pp. Faber. 125. 6d.) 
EADERS of Dr. Borkenau’s article, The Myth of Prussia, in the 
earlier pages of this issue, may be recommended to study these 
two books, for they confirm a great deal of what he says while 
at the same time are corrective and supplementary. Treitschke’s 
book, Das deutsche Ordensland Preussen, was published in 1862 and is now 
for the first time translated into English. Its main theme is the Order of 
Teutonic Knights and the immensely important part which they played, 
not only in the conquest and colonization of Prussia, but in the creation 
of Prussianism. It is a really interesting work, highly characteristic of 
its very German author both in its merits and its defects. Mr. Stirk’s 
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field is naturally much wider, and he has produced an admirable book, 
full of interesting matter and important facts interpreted with unusual 
intelligence and openmindedness. He begins with an introduction ing 
which he shows that there are contradictory views about Prussia and 
Prussianism both among the Germans themselves and among English- 
men. Then in Part I he deals with the relation between Prussia and the 
Weimar Republic during the years 1919. His method is to analyse the 
theories or teachings of those writers who had the greatest effect in 
Germany during this period: Moeller van den Bruck, Spengler, Stapel, 
Flex, Unruh, Jiinger, and to show how at the same time they were related 
to events. In Part II he shows how these doctrines or myth of Prussianism 
were annexed and exploited by Hitler and National-Socialism during the 
years 1933 to 1940. Those who cannot read German will find this part 
extremely valuable for its analysis of those writers who were prominent 
in reinterpreting Prussianism as National-Socialism, e.g. Dryssen, 
Schinkel, the ineffable “ nationaler Kitsch” of Anne Marie Koeppen, 
the Preussen-Dramen of Rehberg, Hans Schwarz’s play Prinz von Preussen, 
and the best-seller short story of Beumelburg Preussische Novelle. At the 
same time Mr. Stirk does not ignore the anti-Prussianism which has 
always existed in Germany and the opposition to the Nazi interpretation 
of Prussianism. It is significant that this opposition has often been 
strongest in typical Prussians, e.g. the patriotic Prussian Protestant 
Niemiller, but even more interesting than Niemdller’s attitude is that of 
Ernst Wiechert in his novel Das einfache Leben, published in 1939, of 
which Mr. Stirk gives a full account. 

These books prove that, though it is true, as Dr. Borkenau maintains, 
that in a regional sense neither Prussia nor Prussianism now exist, in 
another and a very important sense they still exist in Germany. And, 
despite Lord Vansittart, there also still exists and has always existed in 
Germany the antithesis to Prussia and Prussianism, a deep anti- 
Prussianism. The difficulty and danger of making large and sweeping 
assertions about Prussianism arise from the fact that it is a national 
tradition or ideal. It is therefore itself a myth, and always has been a 
myth, and founded to a large extent upon historical myths. The Great 
Frederick, who is the symbol and patron saint of Prussianism and of its 
new version Nazism, is a myth. The actual history of the Order of 
Teutonic Knights, who play so large a part in the Prussian’s romantic 
vision of the origin of Prussianism, has little to do with that vision. Is 
it not one of the most curious examples of the muddle-headedness of 
human beings, when under the influence of patriotic emotions, that the 
Prussians and Nazis, who make such a to-do about race and Prussian 
and German blood, and who look to the “ colonization ” of East Prussia 
by the Order as the birth of Prussianism, can tell the story and ignore the 
fact that the original Prussians, who must have contributed a good deal of 
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“blood ” to the present population, were not even Germanic, that the 
Order was cosmopolitan, and that the “ colonists ” came from all over 
Germany ? That, of course, does not mean that the Teutonic Order has 
not played a very important part in the moulding of Prussia and 
Prussianism. On the contrary a myth, just because it is a myth, often 
has an increased power in creating and maintaining national tradition. 
For instance, Dr. Borkenau begins much too late in assigning to 
Lutheranism the dominant position in moulding the national tradition 
of Prussia. That “sombre sense of work and duty, the contempt of 
the good things of life and of artistic creation and refined manners, 
which,” as he says, “ is so characteristic of Prussia,” are to be found in 
the rules and (original) practice of the Order, and it is there that the 
Prussian himself found their origin and sanction. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Puan FoR Arrica. A report prepared for the Colonial Bureau of the 
Fabian Society. By Rrra Hinpen, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin. 
224 pp. 75. 6d.) 

N this book I recognise the spread of a new spirit in the unofficial 

critics of the Empire. It is a spirit full of promise for the future. 

The mere denunciation of imperialism, the mere prescription of 

self-government as the remedy of evils, without regard to the 
qualities of the new personnel which is to replace the old in the seat 
of authority, have given place to a sober diagnosis, a discrimination 
between good and bad, an apportionment of zesponsibility, and a search 
for the appropriate curative treatment. Dealing with two African 
colonies, one enjoying a moderate prosperity without European settlers, 
the other rich in mineral wealth and supporting precariously a European 
as well as an African farming community, Dr. Hinden draws her facts 
mainly from unquestionable official sources. The picture which emerges 
is one of a country poverty-stricken except in rare patches, of an 
indigenous people suffering from malnutrition, disease and backwardness 
in every form, and of a Government which has submitted, in its 
distribution of very scanty resources, to the pressure of sectional interests, 
so far as to favour external trade and European enterprise and estate- 
owning, but remains the one potential champion of the neglected native 
peoples. Where, as on the Gold Coast, there has been a successful 
agriculture and mineral wealth in native hands, technical inefficiency in 
the one and the private appropriation of public resources in the other 
have neutralised these advantages; and ignorance has let fall what 
fortune seemed to offer. Dr. Hinden does not put so much emphasis 
on the unofficial colour-bar in Northern Rhodesia as might have been 
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expected ; but it is plain that we there have the shocking spectacle of 
white labour making itself an instrument of the degradation of the 
black ; since it is by restrictive Trade Union rules that the limitation of 
indigenous opportunity is established. 

Self-government might cure some, but would aggravate others, 
of these troubles; and “ self-government” so called, limited to a 
section, would merely rivet the fetters upon the weaker peoples. Dr. 
Hinden does not give it a place among her immediate remedies. But 
it would seem that there are good grounds for the further extension 
of popular responsibilities in the Gold Coast Colony. Dr. Hinden’s 
picture of the Legislative Council at Accra, dividing on purely racial 
lines on the issue of the distribution of the profits of gold-mining, shows 
that the people have something very definite to say when they have the 
opportunity to say it. 

The principal remedy which the author would apply is the provision 
of cheap capital to end that poverty which she regards as the root of 
the evil. In other words she would extend and intensify the policy 
embodied in the Colonial Development Fund and amplified in 1940 
by the increase of the grant. This fertilisation of the resources of Africa 
is to be guided into the right channels by systematic planning so that 
every section of the country may be provided with its foundation of 
essential public services. The elimination of the tsetse fly and the control 
of the proeess of soil erosion will take a prominent place in these schemes. 
But a leading object will also be the freeing of the indigenous cultivator 
from debt by the provision of cheap capital through the medium of 
co-operative societies. The encouragement of agriculture for home 
consumption—in preference to the growth of particular cash crops for 
the export trade as in the Gold Coast at the present time—and of the 
local processing of local products and of local trade in them, is also 
envisaged. 

At the present stage, a certain nebulousness of concrete proposals 
is inevitable, but there appears to be sufficient prima facie evidence 
of the need of more land for indigenous cultivation, and of the ill-success 
of the European-owned estates in Northern Rhodesia, to justify further 
enquiry into the proposal mentioned on page 76 of this book for the 
conversion of unalienated land into a Native Trust; and for the closer 
restriction of new grants to European settlers. The active discourage- 
ment of the colour-bar by measures such as the refusal of registration 
to Trade Unions which prescribe it, and the active encouragement of 
indigenous workers by throwing Government jobs at appropriate wage 
scales open to natives are also indicated as remedial measures. Govern- 
ment does not discharge its duty in this matter by merely abstaining 
from affirming the colour-bar by legislation of its own. A future of 
racial friction lies before the territories concerned, if unjust racial 
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restrictions are allowed to take firm root in them as at present they 
threaten to do. 

An interesting inference from the facts collected by Dr. Hinden is 
that colonies do bring profit to the “ mother” country; not only to 
the state and to the public, but to individual citizens who have secured 
a hold on the sources of economic gains. The analysis in Chapter IV 
of the destination of the copper exports valued at ten millions sterling 
per annum, and of the distribution of the five millions sterling of the 
profits of the three major copper mining companies, is eloquent. The 
British Exchequer received a large sum in Income Tax and royalties ; 
dividends and salaries reach British pockets. Native workers at the 
mines receive a quarter of a million in wages and European workers 
nearly a million. It is a leonine partition. 


Tue Lost Peace. By Harotp Burier. (224 pp. Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue Imputse To Dominate. By D. W. Harpinc. (256 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 75. 6d.) 
HESE two books have this in common, that they are both of 
them exceptionally good studies of a subject on which an 
immense amount is written, but only a minute amount which 
is new or illuminating. For nearly thirty years now the human 
race has been confronted by a problem—that of war and peace—more 
threatening than any which it has had to face for many hundreds of years. 
It is the subject of these books, though the authors’ approach to it is 
so different that the track of Mr. Butler’s argument rarely touches or 
crosses that of Mr. Harding’s. That is why one can safely recommend 
every one to read both books, and the best plan is to begin with Mr. 
Harding and follow him up at once with The Lost Peace. 

Mr. Harding is a psychologist and he deals with war from the 
standpoint of psychology ; he is concerned with war generally and with 
the relation of war and peace to certain general psychological tendencies 
or phenomena. His analysis, partly psychological and partly historical 
and social, admirable for its lucidity and scientific sobriety, shows very 
clearly that the institution of war is only one among many social 
phenomena which are directly related to the impulse to dominate and 
are therefore “ caused” by the acceptance of coercion as an approved 
or regularized method of determining human relations. Several 
psychologists and other scientists have in recent years produced books 
in which they have attempted to apply their science to the task of 
analysing the causes of war. The product was usually of considerable 
interest and value, but was nearly always vitiated by extraordinary lapses 
from the scientific method. Dr. Glover’s War, Sadism and Pacifism was 
a typical example ; it illuminated with a bright light of truth one small 
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circle in the whole field of the problem, and in doing so made a valuable 
contribution ; it almost destroyed that value by ignoring or misunder- 
standing everything outside that limited circle and then assuming that 
the whole problem of war and peace was determined and could be 
explained by psychological “ facts” and a psychoanalytical hypothesis, 
The great merit of Mr. Harding is that he never falls into this error of 
simplification which is such a trap for the ingenuous scientist who has 
never learnt the great lesson of the history of science and of all human 
knowledge that the little bit of truth which even the greatest has wrested 
from a secretive universe is always only a little bit of truth and never 
“explains everything.” Those who are earnestly secking to prevent 
war by political means and social methods and institutions should read 
his book because of the light which it throws upon the psychological 
problem which must be faced and solved if social organization and 
institutions are to be effective. And those who, like Dr. Glover, think 
that it is all determined and can be explained by psychology should read 
his book in order to learn that “there is no justification for assuming 
that social institutions are unimportant in bringing wars about simply 
because deeper unconscious causes also operate; to take this view is 
to give way to that over-simplification towards which scientific inquiry 
is constantly tempted when it meets the complexity of social phenomena.” 

Mr. Butler approaches the problem from the opposite direction. 
He has had exceptional opportunities of studying, as a politician, the 
political problem of war and peace. Two years after the war of 1914 
he went to Geneva; for eighteen years—almost until the outbreak of 
the second war—he held high office in the I.L.O., succeeding Albert 
Thomas as its Director. The League of Nations was a political or social 
institution deliberately created in order to prevent war and preserve 
peace; from inside the League Mr. Butler was enabled to watch the 
terrible process by which the peace was lost. His book is in the main 
a political analysis of that process, and therefore of the causes of war 
and peace. It is one of the best postmortems on peace which have been 
so far produced; it is admirably written, combines humour with 
humanity, expert knowledge with sound judgment, decisive opinion 
with openmindedness. There is nothing, perhaps, in Mr. Butler’s 
analysis which one can point to as particularly new or original, but he 
has so clear and firm a grasp of what is relevant and irrelevant in the 
international history of the inter-war years that of all the coroners who 
have held an inquest on the League he gives the most convincing verdict 
of the causes of its death. 

The moral of Mr. Butler’s analysis is that the scientific and social 
development of the contemporary world has produced a revolution in 
economics and strategy which necessarily involves a political revolution. 
Isolationism and neutrality are no ionger compatible with prosperity or 
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security ; international stability is impossible if the world’s affairs are 
determined by the unco-ordinated impact of a large number of sovereign 
states whose actions are determined by the intense nationalism of their 
rulers and subjects. Social instability, when it attains the proportions 
which it developed in international affairs during the last thirty years, 
becomes eventually intolerable and itself provides its antidote. In the 
present case there were and are two alternative antidotes ; world conquest 
or collective action, economic and political. And these antidotes are 
not only alternative but antithetic; that is why in the sphere of war and 
peace the grim alternative to the League was Hitler, for the antithesis 
of conquest is international law and collective security. The peace was 
lost and war came again, because, as Mr. Butler shows, the collective 
method of security was never tried. Perhaps the most valuable thing 
in his book is the light which it throws upon the reasons why it was 
never tried ; it is here that we enter the ground of Mr. Harding’s analysis, 
for in the main those reasons are to be found in communal and individual 


psychology. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


CHurRCH AND STATE IN Fascist Irary. By D. A. Bincwy. 774 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. 315. 6d.) 
HIS volume, issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Affairs, is, we are told, the first exhaustive study 
of the relations between Church and State in Mussolini’s Italy 
to appear in any language. It certainly exhausts the subject, 
so far as the evidence is now available; there are 750 pages of it; 
Professor Binchy has been at work on it for years. But perhaps the 
word “ exhaustive ” might more properly wait until the contents of the 
archives tell us what really has been going on behind the scenes between 
the Vatican and the Palazzo Venezia, between the Catholic Church and 
Fascism. We know enough already of the nature of those institutions 
to know in general what their relations would be: a curious, intricate 
story of mutual bargaining, of express disagreements and covert negotia- 
tions, of elaborate make-believe and much sparring for position, of 
intrigue and insincerity, more hypocrisy on one side, more cynicism on 
the other : a political game from which Fascism has profited enormously 
and the Catholic Church, in the short run, not a little. Whether the 
Church will have profited in the long run by its complaisance, by lending 
itself so successfully to the purposes of Fascism, is the question with 
which this book closes. 
It is a pleasure to welcome a book on contemporary politics which 
is so evidently written by a scholar. The work is well done, thoroughly 
documented and well-written: a fine piece of scholarship. Professor 
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Binchy is a lawyer, knows well how to argue a case, is scrupulous with 
regard to evidence and, given his point of view, remarkably fair. But 
his point of view is that of a Catholic, and an Irish Catholic ; there is a 
silly anti-English prejudice which raises its head whenever it has a 
chance. His own sympathies are not Fascist, but on the whole with the 
democracies. What begins as a study of the relations between the Church 
and Fascism expands into a defence of the Church’s line in contemporary 
politics. That is partly why the book is so long, also partly due to an 
Irishman’s wordiness and repetitiveness : it could have been shortened 
with advantage. But it is full of information, and as such valuable. It 
is from the material he provides that the indictment can be drawn against 
the nefarious role the Catholic Church has played in the politics of the 
past twenty years. 

The Lateran Agreements gave Mussolini his first resounding triumph 
and enabled him to complete the shackling of the Italian people to 
Fascism. Professor Binchy tells us that the settlement with the Church 
“ enabled him to carry the plebiscite on the general policy of the régime 
to a triumphant conclusion, and incidentally to destroy the last vestiges 
of political liberty in Italy.” Not that that worried Pius XI who gave 
him that triumph. A man of the lower middle-class—that class which 
is fons et origo malorum in the contemporary world—with all its blind 
self-confidence and vulgarity in matters of taste, as anybody who has 
seen his buildings in and around the Vatican City can testify—Pius XI 
had no liking for democracy and none of the feeling which his 
predecessors, Leo XIII and Benedict XV, had for the cause of liberty. 
They were aristocrats. The Milanese pesit-bourgeois, Achille Ratti, 
entertained a respect—it seems very odd—for the House of Savoy, and 
a genuine admiration for the political ruffian and adventurer, Mussolini. 
Moreover, as Pope, he expressed it. In this, as in certain other respects, 
he was not unlike Mr. Chamberlain. He was certainly not a great man, 
as Professor Binchy regards him (Leo XIII was) ; but a self-opinionated, 
blinkered, middle-class man determined to have his own way. Unfor- 
tunately for others he didn’t see at all clearly what the consequences 
would be from the steps he was so bent upon taking. Even Professor 
Binchy admits that he had no very sure political insight. Like Mr. 
Chamberlain, too, his fear of Communism made him sympathetic to 
Fascism and less than luke-warm about democracy. “ He believed that 
democracy was too feeble and incoherent to serve as a dam against the 
Communist tide, and a strange irony made him turn to the new form 
of authoritarian government as offering the only hope of successful 
resistance.” 

So he betrayed democracy to the Fascists, in spite of the fact that in 
the last years of the “ demoliberal ” régime the Church had been well 
treated and, as Professor Binchy says, there was no justification for the 
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cry which was raised by Catholic admirers of Fascism as to the perils 
that threatened the Church. But Pius XI played his part in undermining 
the Catholic Popular Party to make way for Mussolini. Don Sturzo’s 
democratic leadership having been weakened, and any understanding 
with the Socialists discountenanced—the one hope of giving patlia- 
mentary government a solid foundation—the right wing of the Popular 
Party was free to do a deal with Mussolini. So “the Party agreed to 
support the motion granting full powers to Mussolini, thus anticipating 
by almost exactly ten years the action by which the German Centrum, 
moved by just the same specious arguments, sold the pass to Hitler.” 
When the time of reckoning comes, it must not be forgotten that we 
owe it to Catholic political parties that the last defences of democracy 
were surrendered to Hitler in Germany as to Mussolini in Italy. Professor 
Binchy says in his own grave way: “ Fascism reached agreement with 
the Church only over the grave of Catholic democracy.” 

We learn a great deal more from his book. We learn how singularly 
well Fascism has known how to deal with the Catholic Church; how 
inept the democracies were to allow the enemy within their gates to 
lend aid in their own destruction. When the time of reckoning comes, 
we might well take a leaf, or several, out of the Fascist book. We learn 
that Mussolini, in spite of all that he has got out of the Church, has 
imprisoned far more priests in the ten years since the Reconciliation than 
Liberal Italy did in all the years from 1870. Democrats and Liberals 
have to pay for their mistakes. We learn that the line of Conservative 
Catholics and in particular of the Jesuit Order was anti-League of 
Nations all along. The reactionary influence of the Jesuits in international 
affairs, especially, for example, as regards Spain, is a thing not to forget. 
We learn that in the financial settlement the Vatican, instead of taking 
a lump sum down, became one of the largest holders of Italian national 
securities: a shrewd stroke of business on Mussolini’s part, which is 
not without its influence in harnessing the interests of the Church to 
those of Fascism. But already in a fundamental matter, their interests 
are at one: they both depend for their very existence on keeping the 
masses in ignorance and blindfolded. What could be a better foundation 
for 2 deal? Professor Binchy refers discreetly to the irony of the fact 
that the Roman Question which was created by a government of Catholics 
should have been “settled by a government largely composed of 
agnostics.” Yes; why? we may ask. The answer is too obvious. 
Mussolini has never made any bones about his entire disbelief in 
Christianity. He finds it very useful as an imstrumentum regni, says 
Professor Binchy academically: in other words, as a means for taking 
in fools. I wonder it never strikes them what complete contempt for 
their beliefs such men as Mussolini have, and what his motives are for 
doing a deal with the Church. 
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He has certainly made it pay dividends over and over again. Not 
only internally, in establishing and buttressing his régime, but in inter- 
national affairs. We all know the support the Italian hierarchy and 
Catholic Action gave him over Abyssinia and Spain, but few of us realise 
what a hand the Vatican had in the Hoare-Laval agreement. Professor 
Binchy defends it. But its effect was totally to paralyse British policy 
and give a complete victory to Mussolini. Professor Binchy tells us 
that the Vatican’s interest was to preserve peace. Precisely; it helped 
to protect Mussolini when he should have been dealt with firmly once 
and for all. If there was to be a war, that was the time for it, The effect 
of Catholic policy was to confuse and cut across the interests of the 
democracies, paralyse their action, enable the dictators to triumph and 
destroy the European system. 

Professor Binchy realises full well that when the day of reckoning 
comes, the Church will have to pay for the nefarious part it has had in 
all this. He thinks that the future for the Church, whether Fascism or 
anti-Fascism triumphs, is bleak and menacing. The only conclusion 
one can draw from his book is that the political influence of the Church 
has been an important strand in the tangle of events that has led to the 
ruin of democracy ; and the moral is that in the new order which emerges 
from the conflict after the war, its influence must be rigidly and forcibly 
confined to its own sphere, that of spiritual affairs. 

I have noticed only one mistake (p. 696): Henry VIII did not assume 
the title Defender of the Faith, it was conferred upon him. 

A. L. Rows. 


Tue Durcn East INpies. By A. VANDENBOSCH. (446 pp. Published 
in Great Britain by the Cambridge University Press, in the U.S.A. by 
the University of California Press. 245.) 

OuRSELVES AND THE Paciric. Edited by R. CRAWFORD. (252 pp. 
Melbourne University Press, in association with the Oxford University 
Press. 45. 6d.) 

FRENCH INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE Far East. By R. Levy, G. 
Lacam and A. Rorn. (209 pp. Allen c& Unwin. 108.) 

Economic SHANGHAI: HosraGe To Pouitics, 1937-41. By R. W. 
Barnetr. (z210pp. Allen & Unwin. 105.) 

OMING events cast their shadow: and the prospect of the 
extension of the world conflict to the Pacific provoked last year 
the publication of a spate of books in England and America 
about that part of the world of which the English-speaking 
peoples, to their cost, are ill-informed. The Pacific covers one-third of 
the surface of the earth; and although the British and the Americans 
have been for generations Pacific Powers, they know little of the history, 
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the economic and political conditions of their neighbours in Oceania. 
The ocean map is studded with hundreds of those “ damned dots” 
which, during the last months, we have come to realise are of great 
importance for the attack on or protection of our Commonwealth and 
the American Republics. It is an ironical reflection that, by handing 
over to the Japanese after the last war the mandate for the islands in 
the Central Pacific, which were German colonies, we prepared for 
ourselves a much more serious menace than ever the Germans could 
have prepared. 

All four books under review have an adventitious value because 
of the war; but they are very different in scope and character. The 
most serious study is the first, which is a thoroughly documented 
description of the Dutch East Indies, written by a professor in an 
American University, who has made Indonesia his speciality. It is the 
second edition; and it brings the story to the summer of 1941, when 
the need of concerted measures by the democratic states was at last 
recognised. Professor Vandenbosch gives us the facts clearly and 
objectively ; and the record of what the Dutch have done in their 
Eastern Empire has a lively interest apart from its topical importance 
for all who are concerned with our imperial problems in India and in 
Africa. It should shake the complacent illusion that Great Britain is 
the best and most successful colonial power. It is notable that the 
population of the Dutch East Indies is almost the same as that of the 
British dependent Empire, excluding, of course, India—between sixty 
and seventy millions. Far the greatest part of it is in the island of Java, 
which supports a larger population than any colonial area in the world. 
And far the greatest part of the Javanese people are agricultural. 
Nowhere in the world is cultivation so intensive. Nine-tenths of that 
population are Moslems, and so the Dutch, like ourselves, are forced 
to take a deep interest in the Moslem world. They have in their 
University of Leyden and their technical school at Delft established 
special departments for the preparation of colonial civil servants, which 
we might do well to imitate. 

They are free from some of the major difficulties which confront us 
in our Indies. They have not to face a serious racial and religious issue, 
like that between Hindus and Moslems. But they have had to face the 
rapid growth of a national movement and have attempted to give the 
peoples a full part in their own government, to reform the economic 
and agrarian system, and to check exploitation by capitalist interests. 
It has helped them that they are free from racial prejudice, and the 
Eurasian, assimilated legally to the European, takes an important place 
in the administration. It has been fortunate for them, also, that religious 
parties play a dominant part in their home politics, and ethical con- 
siderations have influenced the development of their colonial policy ; 
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whereas the religious movement in England, which influenced colonial 
policy in the early part of the r9th century, almost entirely spent its force 
in the latter part. 

They suffered, as we did, from a short-sighted policy during the 
world depression in the thirties. They had long recognised that the 
maintenance of an Empire by a country militarily weak depended on 
holding to a policy of free trade: they must be in fact, if not in law, 
mandatories of the international society for the government of these 
vast territories. But troubled by the decline of their own imports and 
the rapid growth of Japanese imports into the Indies, they went back 
some way on that principle. That was one of the aggravating causes 
of trouble with the Japanese, which played into the hands of the 
militarist party. It is another ironical comment on our uneasy inter- 
national society of the last two decades, that the establishment of 
institutes of international relations, particularly of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, has not succeeded in the least with its conferences and elaborate 
studies in bringing about peaceful conditions. The amassing of knowledge 
could not help in the absence of a larger measure of good-will. 

The second book is written mainly for children at school, and the 
material has been prepared by teachers in Australian schools. The 
re-writing of the material has been done by the professor of history in 
Melbourne University ; and there is nothing to show the presence of 
many hands. The book, which is intended as an introduction for young 
people to their Pacific environment, fulfils its purpose excellently. It 
describes the different peoples of the Pacific, the early European penetra- 
tion, the discovery and settlement of Australia and New Zealand, the 
part which was played by the discovery of gold, the political and economic 
transformation of the last hundred years, the relations of China and 
Japan with each other and Europe, and, finally, the problems of our 
own age in the Pacific. The outlook is thus summarized : 

“We in Australia and New Zealand are European in our 
traditions and outlook. We still use terms like ‘the Far East,’ 
which describe China and Japan well enough for people in England, 
but are not accurate descriptions for us. We learn European 
history and European languages, as indeed we should, since our 
civilisation is European. Still, we do live in the Pacific, with nearer 
neighbours who are not Europeans at all, anc’ who have civilisations 
very different from ours. ... Our lives will be influenced not 
only by what happens in London or Berlin, but more and more 
by what happens in Chungking or Tokyo, Honolulu or Washington.” 

That is well said. The authors have a refreshing honesty of approach 
to the political and economic issues. They point out the mistakes made 
by the Australian Government in its first handling of the Mandate for 
part of New Guinea, and the danger of a too rapid development of 
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European enterprise in mining and planting, with the insistent demand 
for native labourers and land. “ We should pay more than we do from 
the Federal Revenues for the social well-being of the backward native 
peoples.” They give a fair account of the economic conditions which 
compelled Japan to seek new markets abroad, and remark that there 
was “less understanding of the Japanese basic problem than was 
necessary.” The last section is presciently entitled “ Harvest.” For 
generations the English-speaking peoples have sown the wind in the 
Pacific region. 

The two other books are more specialised studies of limited aspects 
of political and economic development in and around China during the 
last years. The account of French policies in Indo-China during the last 
decade is a melancholy story of vacillation and humiliation. The first 
part by M. Levy is a somewhat superficial record of the rise and decline 
of French influence till 1938. The last part, by Mr. Roth, who was in 
the Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is a more complete 
record of futile French attempts at appeasement after the landslide of 
Munich, which the Japanese recognised as a signal for continuous 
aggression. French diplomatic failure in the East is parallel with their 
failure in the West. They lodged protests, but they took no action ; 
and since the outbreak of war they were impotent victims of power 
politics, owing to their extraordinary lack of preparedness for the 
defence of their richest colonies. 

Mr. Barnett, also a member of the Secretariat of the Institute, writes 
with abundant knowledge and personal experience of the happenings 
in Shanghai during the period of two and a half years ending in 1941. 
His work is crowded with statistics, and is not very readable. But for 
the student it gives a detailed account of the curious effects of Japanese 
aggression and world-war on the economy, the industry, the political 
and social life of the international city of Shanghai. The theme, which 
hardly needed proof, is that the economic life of the international 
settlement was “a hostage to politics.” What does stand out is “ the 
indomitable propensity for shrewd accommodation to adversity that 
marked the cosmopolitan society.” 

NorMAn BENTWICH. 


Tue Barrie For Suppiies. By E. V. Francis. (184pp. Cape. 85. 6d.) 
HIS is a valuable book, well planned and full of fresh and 
substantial information. It will be of interest to the general 
reader and specially useful to speakers such as those who have 
to prepare talks for the Forces. 

The first part discusses and illustrates some of the broad principles 
of strategy in economic warfare. In particular, Mr. Francis shows the 
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advantages, in economic war, which accrue to those who can comm 
the seaways. The book gives new meaning to that trite observation, — 
It shows, for instance, that, whilst the Axis Powers control plenty of | i 
coalfields, that does not mean that they have got an adequate coal supply ; 
for, apart from the labour problem, there is the problem of trans Ge 
coal to Italy. Italy needs about a million tons a month and can only © 
get this by rail from the north, e.g. through the Swiss tunnels, via Modane, 
or via the Brenner. That means sixty trains a day, which must be — 
returned with almost empty trucks, each truck taking about ten days 4 
on the round trip. One 5,000-ton ship can carry as much as 400 rai 
wagons. So it is evident that the loss of seaborne supplies must put @ 
tremendous strain upon the Axis railway system ; it underlines Germany's _ 
need for lubricants, to keep her rolling stock in order, and the significance — 
of our air attacks upon her marshalling yards. * 
Mr. Francis offers a balanced estimate of the losses and gains of — 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of allowing the neutrals, during the first” 
months of the war, to pile up large stocks of seaborne imports. His — 
conclusion is that Britain lost much of the advantage of her sea power 
during the first nine months, but that this heavy loss has been to some 
extent offset, since we gained in goodwill from those nations through” 
our acceptance of their disastrous estimate of the risks of neutrality, 
The second part examines Nazi war resources, showing that the | 
weakest points are the shortages of oil, especially lubricants, and high | 
gtade aviation spirit; ferro-alloys; copper; fats. The importance of — 
Germany’ s shortage of wool is under-stressed. Striking particulars are 
given of Nazi control over the heavy industries of the whole of occupied | 3 
Europe ; ; unless that control is broken, the struggle to obtain collective 
security against abuse of man’s power to make machines will not have 
been won. Mr. Francis shows, too, how the Nazis are forcing t a 
French textile industry into a position of perpetual dependence upon the ~ 
German synthetic fibre industry. Economic imperialism has many mask, 
A third part sketches the resources of the Allies, as they stood just 
before America and Japan entered the war. Like Maurice Hindus ( a 
his new book, Russia Fights On), Mr. Francis shows what great strength 
Russia has derived from the socialism which has broken down the ¢ 
conflict between political and economic interests within the count 
Stalin could rely upon his scorched earth policy being carried out; fe 
“ there were, it appeared, no vested interests to meet the Nazis half- 
and save for them the machine-shops, factories, oil stocks and commodi 
reserves in Minsk, Smolensk and Dniepropetrovsk, as there were i> 
Metz, Strasbourg and Longwy. The kclkhoz was evidently a horse ¢ 
a different colour from the Comité des Forges.” A 
W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. e 
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